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Congress Must Be Forced To Act 


PROMISES HAVE NOT BEEN KEPT 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio from Washington, D. C., January 3, 1946 


ELLOW Americans: As you all know, it is the con- 

stitutional duty of the President to report to the Con- 

gress annually on the state of the Union. That 
regular report will be made to the Congress soon after it 
reconvenes, 

Tonight I am speaking directly to you—the American 
people—on issues which will be the subject of debate when 
the Congress reconvenes. 

Ninteen hundred and forty-six is our year of decision. 
This year we lay the foundation of our economic structure 
which will have to serve for generations. ‘This year we 
must decide whether or not we shall devote our strength 
to reaching the goal of full production and full employment. 
‘This vear we shall have to make the decisions which will de- 
termine whether or not we gain that great future at home and 
abroad which we fought so valiantly to achieve. 

[ wish I could say to you that everything is in perfect 
order—that we are on the way to eternal prosperity. 

I cannot. 

The months ahead will be difficult. We are well along 
the road toward our goal, but at every turn we run the risk of 
coming upon a barrier which can stop us. 

In the message to the Congress on Sept. 6, 1945, and in 
other messages | have outlined legislative proposals to meet 
the problems which lie ahead. Many of these proposals are 
pending before the Congress. A few have been adopted. 
Progress on most of them has been distressingly slow. 

Now, at the beginning of this new year, is a good time 
to take stock. 

First, I can say with emphasis that the legislative branch 
of our government has done its full share toward carrying 
out its responsibility in foreign affairs. 

The Congress has approved the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization. It has provided for full participa- 
tion by the United States. It has continued the program 
of reciprocal trade agreements. It has approved participa- 
tion in.the United Nations Food Organization. It has 
passed legislation carrying out the Bretton Woods Agree- 


ment. It has provided support to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

The Congress is indeed to be congratulated by the people 
on all that it has contributed toward co-operation among the 
nations of the world in their search for peace and security. 
I shall have more to say about the foreign policy of the 
United States in the annual message to the Congress. 

When we turn to our domestic problems, we do not find 
a similar record of achievement and progress in the Congress. 

And yet our domestic post-war problems are just as seri- 
ous—and in many ways just as dificult—as our international 
problems. Unless we can soon meet the need of obtaining 
full production and employment at home we shall face seri- 
ous consequences. They will be serious not only in what 
they mean to the American people as such, but also in what 
they can do to our position as a leader among the nations of 
the world. 

With the surrender of Japan last August we set certain 
domestic goals to be attained. The tasks before us were 
clear then; they are clear now. ; 

We had to reconvert our economy from war to peace— 
as rapidly as possible. We had to keep employment and 
wages and purchasing power on a high level during the 
change-over. 

We had to keep the prices of commodities from going up 
too high. We had to get civilian goods produced and put 
upon the market promptly. 


Prices AND WAGES 


In other words our primary aim was to bring about an 
expanded production and steady, well-paid jobs and purchas- 
ing power for all who wanted to work—high farm income 
—and good profits based on big volume. 

Reaching that goal means better homes, better food, better 
health, better education and security for every citizen of the 
United States. It means bigger and steadier markets for 
business. It means world confidence in our leadership. 

We have gone a long way in getting our workers and fac- 
tories back on peace-time jobs. War plants have been 
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cleared in large numbers, and their war contracts settled. 
Men, machines and raw materials are already back in peace- 
time production in greater numbers, and are producing more 
goods than any one of us dared to expect a few months ago. 

But we are a long way from our goal. 

The return of the United States to a peace-time economy 
in 1946 requires the same co-operation that we had during 
the war years. Industry, labor, agriculture, the Congress, 
the President— each of these—is called upon to do certain 
things. None ot them can do the job alone. Together 
they can. 

There is one vast difference, however, between 1941 and 
1946. While we were producing to meet the needs of war, 
we had the great stimulus of the war itself. That stimulus 
is now gone. The co-operation and teamwork in some quar- 
ters I am sorry to say, have suffered proportionately. 

The reconversion period through which we are now pass- 
ing has as many elements of danger to our economy as the 
war period. Whether we fall into a period of great defla- 
tion because of unemployment and reduced wages and pur- 
chasing power, or whether we embark upon a period of 
great inflation with reduced production and spiraling prices 
—the result will be equally disastrous. 

Immediately after the surrender of Japan, in the full 
flush of our victory, representatives of the Congress, of in- 
dustry, of labor and farm organizations called upon me. 
From them I received promises of co-operation and team- 
work during this reconversion period. 

I regret to say that those promises have not all been kept. 
As a result, many obstacles have been thrown in our path 
as we have tried to avert the dangers of inflation and 
deflation. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES 


First among these obstacles have been labor-management 
disputes. 

Immediately after V-J Day the government announced 
a policy of taking off the war-time controls which it had 
exercised over wages and over industrial relations as a whole. 
It was thought, particularly by labor and management, that 
through collective bargaining, labor and management would 
be able to find common ground, that they would be able to 
agree upon ways to avoid stoppages of work and to continue 
the production that was so necessary to our economic life. 

Unfortunately industrial disputes soon began, and many 
strikes were called. Many of these disputes and strikes were 
settled or conciliated. But there were some strikes of 
nation-wide importance in which collective bargaining and 
conciliation failed. 

In order to enable management and labor to make a com- 
mon effort to find means for preventing work stoppages, 
and to consider many other aspects of industrial relations, 
the government invited their representatives to meet in a 
conference of their own, in Washington. 

Although it did reach agreement on some matters and 
although it did pave the way for future meetings and dis- 
cussions, the labor-management conference could not agree 
upon a solution of the most immediate and pressing problem 
—what to do about strikes when bargaining, conciliation and 
arbitration had all broken down. 

As industrial strife has increased with automobile workers 
out on strike, and with the steel workers, electrical workers 
and packing-house workers scheduling strikes very soon, I 
have been deeply concerned about the future. I am sure 
that all of us, including these workers themselves, share that 
concern. 


Course OF ACTION 


When the labor-management conference ended it became 
my responsibility as the President of the United States to 





recommend a course of action, This I did in a message to 
the Congress on Dec. 3, 1945. 

I recommend certain fact-finding procedures which I be- 
lieve can go a long way toward meeting these problems. 

I had hoped that the Congress either would follow my 
recommendations or would at least propose a solution of its 
own. It has done neither. 

The purposes of my recommendation have been misrepre- 
sented by some of the spokesmen of both labor and manage- 
ment. The recommendations, however, are very clear. 

1 proposed that in the few nation-wide industries where 
a stoppage of work would vitally affect the national public 
interest, after all other efforts had failed, the government 
should step in to obtain all the facts and report its findings 
to the country. 

Experience has repeatedly shown that once the public 
knows the facts it can make its opinion felt in a practical 
way. In order to give a fact-finding board a reasonable 
chance to function before a strike is actually called, I sug- 
gested that there be a thirty-day “cooling-off period.” I 
further recommended that the power of subpoena be given 
to the fact-finding board so that it could get all the pertinent 
facts. 

In the setting up of fact-finding boards, there is nothing 
harmful to labor. There is no reason why a strike cannot 
be postponed for thirty days. Nor is there any intention of 
taking away labor’s right to strike. ‘That remains inviolate. 
There is no effort to shackle labor. There is only an effort 
to find the truth and to report it. 

On the other hand there is nothing harmful to manage- 
ment in this proposal. No detailed information obtained 
from the books of any company is to be revealed. It is 
nothing new to have the government get accurate informa- 
tion from a corporation. It is done now by many Federal 
agencies—by the Bureau of Internal Revnue—by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission—by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor—by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and by many others. 

Without legislation, fact-finding boards cannot function 
as effectively as they can under a statute. For example, 
shortly after I made my recommendation to the Congress, I 

appointed a fact-finding board in the dispute between Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and the United Automobile Work- 
ers. I thought the matter too urgent to wait upon the 
passage of legislation. You have seen how the General 
Motors Corporation has refused to co-operate with this fact- 
finding board. There is no way that it can be compelled 
to co-operate unless a statute is passed giving the board the 
power of subpoena. That is what is now up to Congress, 


EFFECT ON RECONVERSION 


Every day that production is delayed and civilian goods 
are kept from our markets by strikes or lockouts brings in- 
jury to our reconversion program. Already millions of 
dollars in wages have been lost to workers. Laboring men 
and women are using up their savings. It is for these rea- 
sons that I urged the Congress to pass this legislation with- 
out delay. This legislation is still in the Committee on 
Labor in the House of Representatives and in the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor in the Senate. 

I am sure, from all the sources of information which I 
am able-to use, that the American people agree with the 
necessity for some fact-finding legislation along the lines 
recommended. The time has come for every citizen of the 
United States to make his opinion known to his representa- 
tive in the Congress. Once that is done, you may be sure 
that results will follow. ; 

I was a member of the Congress for ten years, and am 
familiar with groups of all kinds representing special inter- 
ests. Some are right, and some are wrong. But there are 
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those who, when they decide to make themselves felt, are 
the most powerful pressure group in the world. I mean the 
American pe ople—the great mass of our citizens who have 
no special interests, whose interests are only the interests of 
the nation as a whole. The only difficulty is that the great 
public body of American citizens who are not organized find 
it difficult to make themselves heard. 

I hope that the members of the Congress will talk to their 
constituents while they are at home on vacation, and that 
immediately upon their return they will really do something 
substantial about strikes along the lines I have suggested 


d of merely talking about them. 


AnNTI-LABOoR BILLS 


[ have indicated my opposition, and I repeat it now, to 
the anti-labor bills pending in the Congress which seek to 
deprive labor of the right to bargain collectively, or which 
seck to deprive a union of its ultimate right to strike. That 
is why I am so anxious to have on our books an effective 
statute which will have none of the evil effects of some of 
the legislation now pending. 

Of equal importance with the settlement of management- 
labor disputes during this reconversion period is the question 
of keeping prices on an even keel. Here too there are pres- 
sure groups at work in the Congress and outside the Con- 
gress, constantly pushing, lobbying, arguing to take off price 
controls and let prices go up without interference. 

We cannot keep purchasing power high or business pros- 
perous if prices go out of hand. ‘There is no use talking 
about the expanded production upon which steady jobs de- 
pend, unless we keep prices at levels which the vast majority 
of the people can afford to pay. 


PRESSURES FOR INFLATION 


‘LVoday the pressures for inflation are many times stronger 
than those which caused the inflation after World War I 
hich caused the 1920 depression. 

‘The inflationary pressures now at work can bring an in- 
flation and a crash that will be much more serious than 
1920. ‘That is why it is so important to get a high volume 
of production, a large supply of marketable goods right 
awav. Production is the greatest weapon against inflation. 

Until enough goods can be made to supply the demand, 
the power of - government must be used to keep prices 
down—or inflation will soon be at hand. 

People have a right to protection for their savings. They 
should be assured that their earnings will give them a decent 
standard of living. Business men who want to plan ahead 
have the right to know now that the prices of the things 
they will have to buy in the future will remain predictable. 
‘They must have confidence now that the purchasing power 
upon which their markets depend will be protected. 


\“ 
1 


Prick AND RENT CoNnrtTROL 


We are all anxious to eliminate controls just as rapidly 
as we can do so. The steps that we have already taken show 
that. But price and rent controls will have to be maintained 
for many months to come, if we hope to maintain a steady 
and stable economy. The line must be held. I shall urge 
the Congress after it reconvenes to renew the act as soon 
as possible and in advance of its expiration date, June 30, 
1946 

Price control is only one of the war powers which require 
extension. Another is the second war powers act, recently 
extended for six months instead of a year as I requested. 
Since we already know that war-born shortages of certain 
materials will surely plague us after June 30 of this year, 
when the extended law will expire, the law should be ex- 
tended again now. If this is done, all businessmen will 
know that short materials will continue to be fairly con- 


trolled and distributed. Unless we do this now, controls 
will begin to break down in a short time. 

There are other things which should be done by the Con- 
gress if it would fulfill its responsibility to the nation. 
Many of these measures have already been recommended by 
me, and have been written into proposed legislation by indi- 
vidual Congressmen. But the Congress has done little— 
very little——about them. 


FuLtt EmptoyMeENtT Law 


One essential part of our program designed not only to 
tide us over the reconversion period but also to carry us to 
our goal of full production and a higher standard of living 
is the adoption of full employment legislation. A satisfac- 
tory full employment bill was passed by the Senate. An- 
other bill was passed by the House of Representatives which 
is not at all acceptable, and which does not accomplish any 
of the purposes sought. These two bills are now in con- 
ference between the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It was my fervent hope, and I am sure that it was the 
hope of all progressive Americans, that before the recess of 
the Congress for the Christmas holidays the conferees would 
have reported a satisfactory full employment bill for adop- 
tion by both houses. No such bill has been reported.. It is 
most important that the conferees report a satisfactory bill 
immediately upon the reconvening of the Congress. 

One of the measures which I have been urging upon the 
Congress ever since May of last year is that the Federal 
government make provision to supplement the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits now provided by the different states. 

While unemployment has not reached anything like the 
level which was feared, there still is need to provide at least 
some measure of subsistence to those men and women who 
do lose their jobs by the end of war production. 

The Senate has passed an acceptable measure along these 
lines. But in the House of Representatives the bill is now 
locked up in the Ways and Means Committee. It will re- 
main locked up in that committee unless the people of the 
United States insist that it be reported out and passed. 

On several occasions I have also asked that the Congress 
outlaw by permanent statute un-American discrimination in 
employment. A small handful of Congressmen in the Rules 
Committee of the House have prevented this legislation 
from reaching a vote by the Congress. Legislation making 
permanent the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
would carry out a fundamental American ideal. I am sure 
that the overwhelming mass of our citizens favor this legis- 
lation and want their Congressmen to vote for it. 


Minimum WaAcE Issue 


I have also asked that the Congress raise substantially the 
amount of minimum wages now provided by law. There 
are still millions of workers whose incomes do not provide 

decent standard of living. We cannot have a healthy 
national economy so long as any large section of our work- 
ing people receives wages which are below decent standards. 
Although hearings have been held on this question in the 
Congress, no action has been taken. 


The bills are now resting in the Education and Labor 
Committee of the Senate and in the Labor Committee of 
the House. 


And so it goes with measure after measure now in the 
Congress. Time is running out. There are other prob- 
lems: comprehensive scientific research, universal training, 
a health and medical care program, an adequate salary scale 
for Federal employees, the Presidential succession, river 
valley development and others. 
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I intend no blanket criticism of the Congress. Devoted 
and far-seeing men in both the Senate and the House have 
labored to make effective a program adequate to our needs. 
But if they are to succeed, they must be reinforced by you— 
the people they represent. 

And let me make it very clear that when I speak of bills 
not getting any action, it is not the Congress as a whole 
which is responsible. All these measures—and many others 
—have been referred to various committees of the Con- 


gress. That is the regular procedure. There they await 
action. Generally speaking, unless the committees act to 


report the bills, the members of the Congress as a whole 
never get a chance to vote for or against them. 

It is the committees which hold up action on bills. In- 
deed, it is usually not even the whole committee. On many 
of these subjects, I personally know that there are indi- 
vidual members of the respective committees who are try- 
ing to induce their colleagues to report bills. But often a 
bare majority of a committee—a handful of men—<can pre- 
vent a vote by the whole Congress on these measures of 
majority policy. 

What I am asking is that these various committees at 
least give the representatives of the people a chance to vote 
“ves” or “no” on these vital issues—and that they give 
them that chance soon. 


“Must” Osjectives 


When I speak of my recommendations and proposals I 
also want to make it very clear that I have no pride of 
authorship in them at all. There are, however, such things 
as “must” objectives. It is my responsibility to outline 
those objectives to the Congress and to the people. And 
to attain those objectives, there are certain steps which 
must be taken, to get us safely over this reconversion period 
and to establish and maintain a stable economy for the 
future. 

If the measures which I have recommended to accomplish 
those ends do not meet the approval of the Congress, it is 
my fervent wish—and I am sure that it is the wish of my 
fellow-citizens—that the Congress formulate measures of 
its own to carry out the desired objectives. That is defi- 
nitely the responsibility of the Congress. What the Ameri- 
can people want is action. 

In any discussion of action at this time, housing must be 
considered. In this field, the Congress is co-operating, and 
there is much to be done. 

Of the three major components which make up our 
standard of living—food, clothing and housing—housing 
presents our most dificult problem. 

As for food, there is every prospect that 1946 will be a 
peak year of production. As for clothing, it is expected that 
production will reach a satisfactory level some time this 
year. But in housing the situation is different. 





Homes NEEDED 


We urgently need about five million additional homes— 
now. This does not include the replacement of millions 
of existing substandard dwellings in the cities and on the 
farms. The greatest number of homes constructed in any 
one year before the war was less than a million. It is clear 
therefore that this is an emergency problem which calls for 
an emergency method of solution. 

We must utilize the same imagination, the same de- 
termination that back in 1941 enabled us to raise our 
sights to overcome the Nazi and Japanese military might. 
With that imagination and determination we can mobilize 
our resources here at home to produce the housing we 
require. 

Because of the critical need I have appointed an emer- 
gency housing expediter. He will be empowered to use every 
agency of the government and every resource of the gov- 
ernment to break the bottlenecks and to produce the ma- 
terials for housing. The Government is determined to give 
private enterprise every encouragement and assistance to 
see that the houses are produced—and produced fast. Where 
private enterprise is unable to provide the necessary hous- 
ing, it becomes the responsibility of the government to do 
so. But it is primarily a job for private enterprise to do— 
a job which is a challenge as stimulating as any goal we 
set during the war. 

The members of the Congress are now at home. During 
this period they will have the benefit of close contact with 
you—the people whom they serve. 

From personal experience, I know that contact with the 
people back home helps every public servant. I urge you 
to tell your public servants your own views concerning the 
grave problems facing our country. In a free country the 
voice of the people must be heard. 

I fully appreciate the many problems which Congressmen 
face. ‘They have done a great war-time job under most 
trying conditions. The complicated return to peace time 
has increased their difficulties. 

I seek no conflict with the Congress. I earnestly desire 
co-operation with the Congress. Orderly procedure in the 
Congress is indispensable to the democratic process. But 
orderly procedure does not mean needless delay. 

Stable world relationships require full production and 
full employment in the United States. 

There are voices of defeat, dismay, timidity among us 
who say we cannot do it. These I challenge. They will 
not guide us to success, these men of little faith. 

We cannot shirk leadership in the post-war world. The 
problems of our economy will not be solved by timid men, 
mistrustful of each other. We cannot face 1946 in a spirit 
of drift or irresolution. 

The men and women who made this country great and 
kept it free were plain people with courage and faith. 

Let us justify this heritage. 


The Moscow Tripartite Agreement 


THE RECONCILIATION OF DIFFERENCES 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, U. S. Secretary of State 
Delivered over the radio from Washington, D. C., December 30, 1945 


HE purpose of my talk tonight is to render a report 
on the recent meeting of the Foreign Secretaries of 
Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union 
at Moscow. With President Truman’s approval and en- 
couragement I had urged the calling of this meeting in ful- 





fillment of the understanding reached at Yalta that the 
three Foreign Secretaries should meet every three or four 
months. 

I was well aware of the risk involved in suggesting this 
meeting without any definite assurance that the three Gov- 
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ernments would be able to reach agreement on the points 
under discussion. I knew the risk of another impasse such 
as occurred in London. I felt this risk had to be taken. 

It is just when there are genuine difficulties in reaching 
agreement that Foreign Secretaries should meet in an effort 
to understand each other’s problems and troubles. 

In this modern world where events move with lightning 
speed there is not time to wait for agreement to be reached 
by the slow exchange of diplomatic communications. We 
must realize that discussion and personal contact in inter- 
national affairs are useful and helpful even though they do 
not at once lead to agreement. They contribute to a meet- 
ing of the minds and the reconciliation of differences. 

In September the Council of Foreign Ministers at Lon- 
don had been unable to agree upon the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in drawing up the European peace treaties. The 
Soviet Union took the position that the treaties should be 
made only by the principal powers who had signed the re- 
spective armistices. The other delegations took the view 
that all states which took an active part in the war should 
be allowed to participate in the peace. 

While we could not agree at London, and many referred 
‘to the London conference as a complete failure, it was, I 
think, the discussions at London that helped us at Moscow 
to reach agreement on peace machinery. 

The agreement at Moscow meets our insistence that all 
states which took an active part in the war should partici- 
pate in the peace. It also frankly recognizes the responsible 
role of the larger powers in the making of that peace. 

Our agreement is that the terms of peace in the first 
instance should be drawn by the principal powers which 
were signers of the respective armistices. But it was decided 
that as soon as these terms were drawn up, they should be 
submitted to a peace conference called by the five states— 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France 
and China—who constitute the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and who are the permanent members of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. All states which actively waged 
war with substantial military force against the European 
members of the Axis will be invited to participate in the 
conference. 

The peace conference is to be called not later than May 1. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


The conference will consider the draft treaties prepared 
by the states that signed the respective armistices. The peace 
conference will then draw up its own recommendations. After 
that, the states which prepared the preliminary texts will 
consider the recommendations of the peace conference and 
will prepare the final texts of the treaties to be signed by all 
states actively at war with the enemy states in question. 

Now I do not consider this solution ideal. But the de- 
parture from the ideal standard is more in the form than in 
the substance. What is preserved is that the proposals of 
the larger powers are subjected to the judgment and the 
public criticism of all the nations which took an active part 
in the war. The procedure contemplates and requires that 
these nations formally and publicly make their recommenda- 
tions. The larger powers are not bound by these recom- 
mendations, but they must agree in order to draw up the 
final treaties. Certainly the United States would not agree 
to a final treaty which arbitrarily rejected such recommenda- 
tions. Certainly the great powers which drew up the draft 
Charter for the United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks did 
not ignore the changes suggested by the smaller powers at 
San Francisco. 

The test of a successful peace is not in the form of its 
making, but whether it both commends itself to the nations 


concerned by its justice and wisdom and also commands the 
support of those nations whose unity is essential to preserve 
the peace. The method agreed upon at Moscow gives ample 
scope for the achievement of these essential results. 

The question of the recognition of the ex-satellite states 
was discussed. Since the London conference, we have found 
it possible to recognize Austria and Hungary where free 
elections have occurred. There is still a wide divergence in 
our viewpoints on the Governments of Rumania and Bul- 
garia. ‘That divergence is accentuated by the fact that in 
those countries democratic institutions have not functioned 
in accordance with traditions familiar to us. 

The Soviet Union contends that the Governments of those 
countries are satisfactory and conditions do not warrant con- 
certed action under the Yalta Agreement. And concerted 
action is possible only by common agreement. 


OBJECTIONS IGNORED 


Our objections to the Rumanian and Bulgarian Govern- 
ments have been not only to the exclusion of important demo- 
cratic groups from those Governments, but to the oppressive 
way in which those Governments exercise their powers. 
Until now our objections have been little heeded by those 
Governments or by the Soviet Government. 

It must be recognized that the Soviet Government has a 
very real interest in the character of the governments of 
those states. These countries are neighbors of the Soviet 
Union and they were involved in the war against the Soviet 
Union. It is, therefore, to be expected that the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from these countries may depend upon the 
Soviet Government’s confidence in the peaceful character 
of these governments. 

I urged upon Generalissimo Stalin and Foreign Minister 
Molotov that if was in their interest as well as ours, that 
the peoples of these countries, as well as their governments, 
should be peacefully disposed toward the Soviet Union. I 
stressed the fact that it was our desire to work with the 
Soviet Government and not against it in making these gov- 
ernments more representative. And for the first time since 
Yalta the Soviet Government has agreed to cooperate with 
us to this end. 

A tripartite commission is to proceed immediately to Ru- 
mania to advise the King, who has sought the advice of the 
three Allied Governments, on broadening the representation 
in the Rumanian Government. At London we asked this 
but we were unable to secure an agreement. 

The British and the American Governments have agreed 
that they will recognize the Rumanian Government as soon 
as they are satisfied that the Government has been broadened 
to include two truly representative members of two impor- 
tant political parties not now represented in the Government 
and when assurances have been given regarding free elec- 
tions, freedom of speech, press, religion and association. 
These are the terms under which we will recognize this 
Government. It is for us to say whether the terms have 
been complied with. 

The situation in Bulgaria is complicated by the fact that 
an election has already occurred there which the Soviet 
Government regards as a free election and we do not. Never- 
theless, the Soviet Government has undertaken to advise 
the new Bulgarian Government to include in the Govern- 
ment two members truly representative of important political 
parties not now included in the Government. The British 
Government and the American Government have stated that 
as soon as they are satisfied that this has been done they will 
recognize the new Bulgarian Government. 

The agreements regarding Rumania and Bulgaria do not 
vo as far as I should have liked, but I am hopeful that they 
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will result in a substantial improvement in the democratic 
character of these Governments. 


Far Eastern COMMISSION 


In the Far East, it has been our policy to work for the 
creation of conditions that make for lasting peace. Cooper- 
ation with our Allies is an essential part of that policy. 

While the United States sustained the major burden in 
crushing the military power of Japan, we have always con- 
sidered the war against Japan a part of the war against the 
Axis. From the very outset we have planned to make the 
control of Japan an Allied responsibility. 

As early as Aug. 20 we invited the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and China to join with us in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the Potsdam Declaration and the terms of sur- 
render for Japan. The Far Eastern Advisory Commission 
was established in October, but Great Britain had reserva- 
tions regarding its advisory character and the Soviet Union 
requested a decision regarding control machinery in Tokyo 
before joining the work of the commission. 

At Moscow the three Governments, with the concurrence 
of China, agreed on a Far Eastern Commission. It will con- 
sist of representatives of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
China, the United States, France, the Netherlands, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, India and the Philippines. 

This Far Eastern Commission will have the authority to 
formulate principles to govern the control of Japan. It will 
act by a majority vote, which, however, must include the 
concurring votes of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China 
and the United States. The decisions of the commission 
will be incorporated into directives to the Supreme Com- 
mander by the United States Government. 

Under the agreement establishing the commission no basic 
Allied policy for Japan may be adopted without our con- 
currence. 

Pending agreement in the Far Eastern Commission in 
case of need we are free to give interim directives on all 
urgent matters. Only three questions are excepted from our 
authority to give interim directives. The questions reserved 
for action by the commission—which action requires our 
concurrence—are questions dealing with changes in ‘the 
control of Japan as set forth in the surrender terms or with 
fundamental changes in the Japanese constitutional structure 
or with changes in the Japanese Government as a whole. 

Now these are questions which by their nature require 
agreement among the principal Allies if there is to be a 
common Allied policy. To reserve them for decision by the 
commission does not affect the administration of Allied con- 
trol by the Supreme Commander. 

It has not been our policy to dictate changes in the Japa- 
nese Government as a whole, and in so far as it is necessary 
to make individual changes in the Cabinet or to fill vacancies 
created by the resignation of individual members, the au- 
thority of the Supreme Commander to act remains unim- 
paired. 

The three Governments also agreed, with the concur- 
rence of China, on the establishment of an Allied Council 
for Japan to be composed of representatives of the Soviet 
Union, British Commonwealth, China and the United States 
under the chairmanship of General MacArthur as the Su- 

preme Allied Commander. This council is to advise and 
consult with the Supreme Commander in carrying out the 
terms of surrender. His decision will be controlling on all 


but the three reserved questions I have just mentioned. 

If any disagreement arises in the Council regarding the 
implementation of a policy decision of the Far Eastern com- 
mission upon any of these three reserve questions, the Su- 






preme Commander will withhold action pending a clarifi- 
cation of its decision by the Far Eastern Commission. But 
when necessary, as I have already explained, the Supreme 
Commander, after appropriate consultation with the Council, 
may change individual ministers or fill vacancies. 

The proposals we offered regarding Japan make it clear 
that we intend to cooperate with our Allies and we expect 
them to cooperate with us. But at the same time our agree- 
ment safeguards the efficient administration which has been 
set up in Japan under the Supreme Allied Commander. 


It assures that the authority of General MacArthur will 
not be obstructed by the inability of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission to agree on policies or by the inability of the Allied 
Council to agree upon the methods of carrying out those 
policies. 


We were determined to assure that the outstanding and 
efficient administration set up and executed by General Mac- 
Arthur should not be obstructed. 


KoreEA 


The administration of Korea has been a trying problem 
since the surrender of Japan. For purposes of military 
operations the occupation of Korea was divided north and 
south of Latitude 38 into Soviet and American areas. 
The continuation of this division after surrender has been 
very unsatisfactory. The movement of persons and goods 
and the functioning of public services on a nation-wide scale 
has been greatly hampered. 


Under our agreement at Moscow, the two military com- 
mands are to form a joint Soviet-American commission to 
solve immediate economic and administrative problems. 
They will make recommendations to the Governments of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
China for the formation of a Korean Provisional Demo- 
cratic Government. They will also make proposals to these 
Governments regarding a four-power trusteeship to prepare 
Korea for its independence within five years. 

The joint Soviet-American commission, working with the 
Korean Provision Democratic Government, may find it 
possible to dispense with a trusteeship. Certainly it is our 
goal to hasten the day when Korea will become an inde- 
pendent member of the Society of Nations. 


In the various agreements and understandings reached in 
Moscow the interests of China were taken into full account. 
China is to participate in the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
the Far Eastern Commission, in the four-power Allied 
Council in Tokyo, in the formation of a Korean Provisional 
National Government, and in any trusteeship for Korea. 


CHINA 


But China divided by civil strife will not be able to take 
its rightful place among its Allies and discharge properly its 
international responsibilities. 

Our policy toward China as recently announced by Presi- 
dent Truman was discussed at Moscow. We found our 
Allies in substantial accord with that policy. ‘The three 
Governments agreed that the cessation of civil strife and 
broad participation throughout the National Government of 
democratic elements are necessary to assure a unified, peace- 
ful and democratic China under the National Government. 
The three Governments reaffirmed adherence to the policy 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of China. | 


Mr. Molotoff and I discussed the problem of Soviet and 
American armed forces in China. The Soviet Union. pur- 
suant to their agreement with the National Government of 
China, plans to remove its forces from Manchuria by Feb. 1. 
We will move our marines from North China when the 
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Japanese troops are disarmed and deported from China or 
when China is able to complete the task unassisted by us. 


Atomic Booms 


‘The understanding reached by the three powers as to 
policy toward China should assist General Marshall in the 
mission he has undertaken. 

“The British and ourselves came to Moscow with a very 
definite proposal for the establishment by the United Na- 
tions of a commission on atomic energy and related mat- 
ters based on the Washington declaration of President ‘l'ru- 
man and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and Canada 
on. that subject. At the request of the Soviet Government 
the discussion of our proposal was placed at the end of our 
agenda. Our discussions were limited to this proposal. At 
no time did we discuss any technical or scientific matters; 
nor were we asked by the Soviet Government about the 
new weapon. I| was happy to find that the Soviet Govern- 
ment feels as we do that this particular weapon is of such 
a revolutionary nature that we should explore through a 
United Nations commission methods of international 
control. 

It should be understood that the task of the commission 
is to inquire into the problems raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy and related matters and to make recom- 
mendations. Neither the Security Council nor the com- 
mission has authority to bind any Government to act on 
its recommendations. 

The four objectives set forth in the proposed resolution 
establishing the commission are not intended to indicate the 
order in which they are to be considered. In particular, it 
was intended and it is understood that the matter of safe- 
guards will apply to the recommendations of the commis- 
sion in relation to every phase of the subject and at every 
stage. Indeed, at the root of the whole matter lies the 
problem of providing the necessary safeguards. 

Neither we nor any other nation would be expected to 
share our armament secrets until it was certain that effective 
safeguards had been developed to insure our mutual pro- 
tection. 

SovieT Revisions 


The Soviet Government offered only a few amendments 
to the proposal submitted by us. These amendments were 
designed to clarify the relations of the commission to the 
Security Council. With some slight revisions we accepted 
them. 

Carefully examined, these amendments will be found to 
go no further than appropriate to enable the Security Coun- 


cil to exercise its primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace and security. 

The Security Council can give directions to the commis- 
sion, and restrain publication of reports detrimental to peace 
and security, but such action can be taken only with con- 
currence of all its permanent members. 

The three Governments have invited France, China and 
Canada to join us in submitting the proposed resolution to 
the Assembly of the United Nations. 

The Foreign Ministers reached understanding on all im- 
portant items placed on our agenda with the exception of 
Iran. At one time it looked as if we might agree on a tri- 
partite commission to consider Iranian problems which have 
been accentuated by the presense of Allied troops in 
Iran. Unfortunately, we could not agree. I do not wish 
to minimize the seriousness of the problem. But I am not 
discouraged. I hope the exchange of views may lead to 
further consideration of the grave issues involved and out 
of such consideration a solution may be found. 

There was no subject as to which an agreement was 
reached that was not covered in the communiqué published 
Friday, apart from instructions to the representatives of the 
three Governments to facilitate agreements in the fields. 


Hore ror War WeEARY 


The agreements reached by the foreign ministers should 
bring hope to the war-weary people of many lands. They 
will facilitate the signing of peace treaties which is neces- 
sary to permit the withdrawal of troops from occupied 
territories. Only by the withdrawal of armies of occupa- 
tion can the people have an opportunity to start on the long 
road to economic recovery. Only by economic recovery of 
other countries can we in America hope for the full em- 
ployment of our labor and our capital in this interdependent 
world. 

We must realize that international conferences are not 
intended to give individual statesmen the opportunity to 
achieve diplomatic successes. They are intended to be use- 
ful in the adjustment of delicate social and human rela- 
tions between states with many common interests and many 
divergent interests. | 

In international affairs, as in national affairs, conflicting 
interests can be reconciled only by frank discussion and by 
better understanding. The meeting in Moscow did serve 
to bring about better understanding. We must not slacken 
in our efforts. With patience, good-will and tolerance we 
must strive to build and maintain a just and enduring 
peace. 


The Conflict of Foreign Policies 
in the Balkans and Near East 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER MAINTAINED BY TROOPS, NOT WORDS 
By RUSSELL BARNES, Foreign Affairs Commentator, Editorial Staff, The Detroit News 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, November 12, 1945 


EFORE I get into a discussion of the topic I am sup- 

posed to discuss, I might tell you a little story about 

Anzio, since we have Lieutenant Noonan with us. 
Anzio didn’t come off as was expected. Possibly General 
Knudsen, I may be talking a little out of turn here, but | 
hope you won’t turn me in to the War Department. There 
is nothing very secret about this anyway. 


But the Anzio operation was scheduled to coincide with 
the crossing of the river at Cassino. The purpose of the 
Anzio operation was to strike inland and cut Highways 6 
and 7, as Lieutenant Noonan probably knows, but the Ger- 
mans, as was too often the case, outsmarted us at Anzio and 
Cassino. We landed at Anzio and figured that the Germans 
would attempt to throw us into the sea immediately, but 
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the Germans did not. They diverted everything they had 
toward forcing us back across the river at Cassino. They 
succeeded and we were stuck at Cassino until the next 
spring. 

This is Armistice Day, and the natural connotation of 
Armistice Day, of course, is war. So I think it might be 
fitting to devote a few minutes to a consideration of the big 
war picture. In other words, are we going to have another 
big war? 

1 am not asking whether we are going to have more wars, 
because all of you who read the newspapers know that we 
have half a dozen wars in progress now in one place or an- 
other in the world. 

Now, the first point I want to make is that there is a good 
chance that we may avoid another big war, at least for a 
generation. I believe there is a good chance we may avoid 
another big war, such as the one from which we just 
emerged, for another generation, because the three powers 
capable of fighting such a war, Russia, the United States 
and Britain, are too exhausted to go into another such con- 
flict tor a long time, if they possibly can avoid it. 

Secondly, 1 am of the opinion they are all too scared to 
risk another big war at this time. I don’t anticipate the mili- 
tary experts of any of the powers would risk another big 
conflict until they have had more time to think through the 
potentialities of the atomic bomb and rockets. 

I don’t believe that as the situation stands now the military 
men know exactly what atomic power combined with rockets 
can do and I think they will want more time to study it out 
before they will risk throwing their nations into war. 

Now, another thing which leads me to believe that we may 
avoid a big war for at least a generation, is that the three 
powers which could fight such a war are now fairly well off 
in the way of natural frontiers and raw materials; there 
isn’t any need for them to risk a major conflict which might 
turn out disastrous. 

As for the United States, 1 think we will all agree that 
we are not going to fight an aggressive war. 

The one chance is we might become engaged in conflict 
with the Russians or the British over the bases that our mili- 
tary men think we should have to protect ourselves against 
the future. But I don’t anticipate anything of that kind is 
going to happen. 

Great Britain is the weakest of the three powers. In fact, 
Great Britain, I am sorry to say, is in a very serious situa- 
tion economically and politically. I believe there is less 
chance of the British going into another big war even than 
the United States. 

As for Russia, the Soviet’s situation is also very precarious. 
I doubt if the Russians would risk a big war over anything 
except formation of a Western combination against them, or 
some other step that would actually force them to fight. | 
don't think there is anything basic in the positions of any of 
the three big powers that would lead them to fight for at 
least another generation. 

That doesn’t mean, however, we are going to have world 
peace. None of these three powers that I have mentioned is 
in a frame of mind where it is willing to sacrifice any of its 
sovereignty, any of what it considers to be its national rights, 
or any of the territories or bases that it thinks it needs for 
the next war. Not one of them, in my opinion, is willing to 
make any such sacrifice now in favor of world peace. On 
our own side, we are demanding that we keep bases in the 
Pacific, and there is demand that we keep some of the bases 
in the Atlantic that we took over from Britain, We are 
talking about universal service to build up a big army for the 
future. In fact, we are behaving entirely as though we ex- 
pected another big war to come. Now, I am not condemning 
that at all. In fact personally I think we should prepare. All 


you have to do is look at the behavior of the powers that 
could fight a war, and you find that they are behaving as 
they have always behaved—preparing for the next war. 

I should like to clear one point before I go on. I said I 
thought we were moving out of a phase of big wars, and we 
might avoid all big wars for a generation. I do anticipate, 
however, to be cursed in the months and years ahead with a 
regular epidemic of small wars; wars such as the present 
civil war in China; the one between the Jews and Arabs in 
the Middle East; and revolutions in Latin America. I think 
there is going to be a great deal of civil strife in all the na- 
tions, and that at the root of that civil strife will be class 
struggle. 

In fact, to risk a broad generalization, I believe we are 
possibly passing from a period of national sovereignty into 
a period of class sovereignty. Now, I don’t like that situation 
any better than I imagine most of you do. But, nevertheless, 
you do find the classes in all of the countries becoming con- 
scious and opposing other classes within their own countries 
trom the angle of class consciousness. | fear that a period 
of internal struggle within the countries, which may be just 
as bad as a big war, or almost as bad as a big war, is on. | 
think we might as well face it, and the prospect is going to 
be with us, until, to risk another generality, we discover 
once and for all whether capitalism is dead and whether the 
world is passing out of the capitalistic phase and into the 
phase of some form of socialism. I am convinced that here 
in the United States we are in that struggle. I think that the 
struggle is much farther advanced in other parts of the world 
than it is in this country, but it is also true historically that 
there has always been a time lag of about a quarter of a 
century between the old world and the new world. That 
may account for the fact that the struggle isn’t as far ad- 
vanced in this country as it is abroad. 

Now, I hope that isn’t true, and my personal opinion is 
that if we can settle down and do a job of social and economic 
engineering provide decent security and decent income for 
the mass of people in this country the system in this country 
may not have to be changed. 

But I think it does hang on the ability of all factions in 
the body politic, in the body economic, to work out solutions 
of labor and other problems so that decisions are not thrown 
back on governments. If such matters go to political deci- 
sion, I don’t think I have to tell any of you where the power, 
the political power lies. If we are going to continue to be a 
democracy, and each man has one vote, there is no doubt 
that the working classes and the middle classes in this coun- 
try have far more votes than other elements. 

I don’t want to put myself on record as against the shift 
from capitalism to socialism. Frankly, I don’t know. What 
I am trying to say here is that the trend is toward socialism 
and if the trend is to be resisted in this country, we have 
got to make our system work a little better than it has 
worked in the last quarter century. 

Now, in the Mediterranean, we had a great deal of con- 
tact with the Russians. AFHQ was responsible for the Bal- 
kans and for Central Europe. 

I hesitate, in an open meeting here, to give any clear ex- 
pressions to a lot of things that went on, but I will say this, 
that we did not find, for example, that we could work with 
the Russians with the ease that we could work with the 
British. The Russians were very mistrustful of both the 
British and the Americans, Now, I frankly can not blame 
the Russians too much for their basic attitude of mistrust 
towards this country and towards the British. I don’t think 
you will either if you will look back over what went on in 
this country and in England since the last war. Our papers 

were full of stories of the Red Menace; one of the worst 
things you could call anybody in this country was a Bol- 
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shevik or a Red. We had been told, or given the impression, 
that all Russians had horns. The Russians, watching the 
United States and Great Britain from Moscow, got the 
idea, of course that we were bitter enemies of Russia and of 
the Russian system. During that period the chief fear of 
the Russians was that there would be a Western combination 
built up against them. In other words, that Russia would 
have to face attack from the Germans, British, Americans, 
French; in fact, from all Western nations. That was the 
chief phobia of the Russians up until the time of this war. 
And, of course, the situation was not helped out any by 
Munich. The basic arrangement at Munich, as I have 
always understood it, was that the Germans were to go east 
and attack the Russians, and the Germans were to be given 
a free hand in Eastern Europe, if they would go eastward 
rather than coming westward against the British and French. 

So, all in all, we did give the Russians a pretty clear idea 
that we did not like them, and if we had opportunity we 
would like to try to smash them. The same thing went on in 
Britain. Well, the result of all that was this present Russian 
mistrust of the United States and Britain. 

I think the Russians are appreciative of all the fine words 
that we give them, all the promises of cooperation, and all 
the rest of that. But I am convinced they have got to be 
shown a succession of good deeds, that we do not intend to 
enter any combination against them, before they are going 
to drop this mistrust that they hold towards us. 

Now, this may be a little sensational, but, in my opinion, 
{ there are any elements in this country that think Russia 
hould be smashed, this is the time it should be done. In 
other words, we have got the armies, the air force, and the 
navy. So has Britain. But if we are not going to try to 
smash Russia, if we do not strike now, then, I think we had 
better, in all decency, try to work with Russia, try to show 
her by specific deeds that she does not need to fear any at- 
tack from this country. 

What is behind the Russian’s desire, of course, to set up 
this buffer zone stretching from the Baltic down to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, is a desire to get a buffer which 


- will give them defense in depth, and give them the help of 


the armies of those countries, in case we should attack Russia 
in order to smash Communism. 

Now, I personally do not blame the Russians too much 
for that. In the face of the record we have established of 
hostility towards Russia, I feel we, in their position, would 
do the very same thing. 

Furthermore, I think that in the light of our own be- 
havior, the Russians are entirely justified in telling us to stay 
out of that part of the world. We have told European na- 
tions to stay out of the Western Hemisphere, because we 
don’t want them over here as a threat to our own security. 
We have gone almost as far in the Pacific in telling the 
Russians that we are going to run Japan; that we are going 
to take those bases in the Pacific, and the Russians should 
stay out. So, I think the Russians are entirely within their 
rights, from their point of view in insisting that they have 
yvovernments under their own control in such countries as 
Poland, Roumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

That does not mean that I condone or defend the tactics 
that the Russians have used in those areas. In fact, just the 
reverse. ‘They are completely ruthless. They don’t operate 
with standards of decency such as are common in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. They have their own definition of what 
democracy is. They have their own ideas of the treatment 
that should be given to political opponents. That, I do not 
defend, and I don’t think anybody else can defend, from our 
point of view. From their point of view, they are probably 
justified in what they are doing, because they are trying to 
grab control of those territories, and hold to them, from a 


minority position. They know very well that if it comes 
down to honest elections they will be outvoted. ‘The Russian 
game is to grab control of those countries, and, by the use 
of terrorism, propaganda, and other tactics of which they 
are masters, to dominate those countries indefinitely, if they 
can. 


I think, on the other hand, despite what I said, that the 
Russians are justified in their attitude they take in their 
desire to hold that buffer territory, that we are entirely cor- 
rect in our insistence of free elections, and insistence that 
after governments are set up under free elections, that those 
governments be permitted to govern independently. 

But what we are going to do, if it comes down to trying 
to back up with force our insistence that the elections be 
honest, and that the governments be representative, I don’t 
know. My guess would be that we are not going to send 
troops over there to try to force the Russians to change their 
tactics or try to insist on free elections. 

In Italy, where I know the situation a little more inti- 
mately, I am certain that the Communists are in a very small 
minority. But I am also certain that if we pull our armies 
out of there, that there will be a period of chaos, that the 
Communists and the left parties will strike, and there is quite 
a good chance that they may take over control of Italy. In 
fact, I think the only way to preserve what we call the west- 
ern liberalism in Italy is to keep troops in there. 

Now, why should we keep troops in there? They are 
necessary because propertied, middle class Italians are afraid 
to participate in the new government. They fear we are go- 
ing to pull out, and if we do pull out, they will be left ex- 
posed to the ruthless tactics of the left parties when they 
come in. So, the Italians are simply waiting to see what we 
are going to do; whether we are going to keep troops in there 
to protect them until they can get their own government 
set up. 

Now, there is one other point I would like to make in 
this gathering. Reading the newspapers and reading the 
magazines from this side, too frequently I encountered the 
statement that the United States, that Americans in Italy, 
were simply the tools of British policies. Now, how that got 
started and how it got spread, I don’t know. I happen to 
know that record from the inside, and I know the charge is 
erroneous. 


In the initial stage, I don’t know just how much part we 
had in making the deal with Bagdolio and the King. I don’t 
know, because I wasn’t at Algiers at that time. But. I do 
suspect we were not too anxious to make that deal. That be- 
lief is based on some documents I saw in which the British 
expressed a viewpoint that since they had backed us in North 
Africa, in the Darlan deal, it was up to us to back them in 
the Bagdolio-Victor Emmanuel deal. Now, I would judge 
from the fact they were putting that demand in, that we did 
not go too strongly for Bagdolio and the King. After that, 
when I was in the inner councils, to a certain extent, I would 
insist that American policy was not dominated by the British. 
In fact, it would be my judgment that we did more to de- 
termine the policy towards Italy than did the British. 


I can tell you this, for example: After we entered Italy 
we received a directive from the British to be tough with the 
Italians; that the Italians had brought the disaster on their 
own heads; that they were making a nuisance of themselves 
by insisting that the Germans had treated them better than 
we were treating them; that they were not showing too much 
desire to get back to work; that actually most of them still 
were Fascists, and so on. That directive was soon followed 
by another from Washington opposing the tough line. As a 
result of conferences and a theater decision, the tough di- 
rective was dropped, and we shifted over to a directive to 
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try to do all we could for the Italians. —That was one instance 
at least in which American policy prevailed over the British. 

There was another incident which I am not too happy to 
relate, but which I think you are entitled to know. During 
our national campaign, Mayor LaGuardia and others went 
on the air and promised increased rations for the Italians. 
They were going to step up rations from 200 grarhs of bread 
to 300 grams a day, among other things. Well, they took no 
steps whatsoever to implement those promises. The promises 
of more food came in over short-wave, and were published 
in the newspapers. But Washington did nothing toward 
putting the material in Italy to carry out the promises. The 
Italians constantly demanded when they were going to get 
this, when they were going to get that. 

We got out of the muddle, because the Germans did us a 
left-handed favor. They wouldn’t let us in the Po Valley; 
held us up at the line of the Appenines. We had huge stocks 
of food stored to take into the Po Valley. But we were stuck 
on the Appenines line for the winter, and were able to make 
good, to a certain extent, on the promises that had been made 
to the Italians during the campaign, by taking that stockpile 
of Po Valley supplies and using them to step up the bread 
ration in liberated Italy. 

I mention that not only to-give you a little inside story 
of some of the difficulties of the army abroad, but also to 
emphasize that there is too much loose talk in this country 
about international affairs, when the people who do the talk- 
ing either are not responsible for what they say, or are try- 
ing to truckle for votes to some particular hyphenated Amer- 
ican group. 

Now, I think the time has come when this country should 
stop such things. I am not talking about the Italians, the 
Poles, the French, the British. I simply think it is dangerous 
to the future of the country to play around too much with 
a minority in this country, promising them a lot of things 
for their brothers overseas, just to get votes or to get circula- 
tion for newspapers. 

I don’t like to make comparisons with the British, but | 
think the British are far better disciplined and think more 
clearly nationally and internationally than we do. The or- 
dinary Briton thinks first of the policy of his country. He 
may not like what that policy is, but he either goes along 
with that policy or keeps his mouth shut. 

Now, to get back to the policy in the Mediterranean 
again. We did not go along with British policy in Greece. 
Greece had been set up as an AFHQ operation, a joint op- 
eration. Suddenly in Washington they decided that it would 
have to be purely a British affair, that the Americans were 
not going along. That was rather embarrassing, coming as 
late as it did, although it was probably correct policy. But, 
in our own operation, for example, we had set up 180 people 
to go in, mixed American and British, with their equipment. 
Right at the last moment, we had to sort that out, withdraw 
the Americans, and let the British go on alone. It was not 
very good manners on our part. If they did not want to 
go along with the British into Greece, they should have de- 
cided that question months before, rather than at the last 
moment. The British never figured on fighting in Greece. 
I think that the impression may have been conveyed that they 
were going in to help throw the Germans out. It was not 
a fighting expedition at all. It was to go in on the heels of 
the German withdrawal, and help the Greeks set up a re- 
gime which would be friendly toward the British. The 
British desire, of course, was to hold Greece and Crete, or, 
at least, dominate Greece and Crete, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Mediterranean routes. 

I have also suspected, although I haven't any evidence of 
this, that there was a deal between the Russians and the 








British that the Russians would stay clear of Greece and the 
British would stay out of Yugo-Slavia. In any event, that is 
the way it worked out. All of the time the British were 
fighting inside of Greece, the Russians weren't giving Greek 
left-wingers any help. In Yugo-Slavia, there is also no doubt 
that the British supported Tito and played the Partisans, 
when their old friends had always been the Serbs, who op- 
posed Tito. The United States did not go along in that 
policy. We tended to oppose Tito and the Partisans, and 
we tended to veer toward the Serbs. 

When we got into Venetia Giulia, the British wanted to 
let the Yugo-Slavs take that part of Italy. “The Americans 
refused to go along on the deal, holding that if this were 
permitted, Tito would be the first post-war aggressor, in that 
Yugo-Slavia would be permitted to grab off a chunk of Italy, 
without going through proper legal channels. We had our 
way. 

The same situation existed in Western Italy, because the 
French came across that frontier and seized certain territories 
in Western Italy. They wouldn’t let AFHQ military gov- 
ernment go into those sections of Italy that they had occu- 
pied. We tried to get them to withdraw and they wouldn't 
withdraw. They were finally forced to withdraw when we 
cut off supplies. That is something that has never been pub- 
lished, and I don’t know whether it should be published now, 
but, nevertheless, that is what happened. And the French 
withdrew from Western Italy on the understanding that 
there would be no publicity connected with it. 

American policy in the Mediterranean has been that all 
determinations of territory should be made in the peace con- 
ference in the Council of Foreign Ministers, and nobody, the 
Yugo-Slavs, the French, or anybody else, should be permitted 
to occupy territory and hold it prior to legal determination 
of the claim. 

Everything considered, I think that American policy in 
the Mediterranean has been smart. I am certain that it has 
been aggressive, when it was necessary to be aggressive. I 
don’t feel that we have anything to be ashamed of in opera- 
tions in that theater, except when we have made promises 
as to what we were going to do for people, and then have 
taken no action to back them up. 

Now, I think that concludes what I have to say without 
opening up territory that I don’t want to get in, except this: 
I know you are all interested in the Palestine question, in 
the whole Middle East question. There are a few things 
I can tell you there that I don’t think have ever been pub- 
lished, which you may find interesting. 


One is that the British hoped that the minority questions 
in Europe could be so worked out that it would be possible 
for the Jews to return to their own homes in Europe, and it 
would not be necessary for Jews to emigrate from Europe to 
get to some sanctuary. Now, that was the British hope and 
that is what the British were, and I think, even now are try- 
ing to achieve. In other words, they want to meet the prob- 
lem by establishing tolerance and decent conditions for minor 
minorities in Europe, so it isn’t necessary for the minorities 
to flee Europe. 

Of course, the British have a selfish idea in that point of 
view. The basis of British policy in the Mediterranean, is 
holding the Middle East. They want to hold the Middle 
East, one, because of the oil that is there, and, second, because 
unless they can go through the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, to get to the Pacific, they are forced to go all the way 
around South Africa, which makes their transportation prob- 
lem far more complicated. 

Now, the best card that the British can hold is friendly 
relations with the Arabs. The Arab peoples extend all the 
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way from India through the Middle East, across Northern 
\frica, to the Atlantic. If the British can make a deal with 
the Arabs; if the Arabs support British ambitions in that 
area; then the British stand a better chance of holding the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean route. So, as a matter 
of practical politics, you have got on one side the Zionist de- 
sire to set up a Jewish sovereign state in Palestine, and, on 
the other side, you have the British desire to remain on good 
terms with the Arabs, all the way from India through to the 
Atlantic in North Africa. 

I don’t think there is very much doubt which way British 
policy will sway, because I think that they will figure from 
an Empire point of view that they need the Middle East and 
the friendship of the Arabs more than they need the friend- 
ship of the Zionists. But, as I said, they would have a way 
out if they could restore decent conditions for the Jews in 
(jermany, Poland, and other European countries. That is 
the line I think they are going to take. 


‘The next point is that the military opinion in the Middle 
East is, if it comes to a showdown, the Jews will win the 
first victories, because they are quite well-armed. In fact, 
they are armed all the way up through light artillery. They 
picked up a lot of these arms when the French were de- 
feated in Syria, and they bought arms from troops stationed 
in the Mediterranean. When some soldier was hard up and 
needed a little money, he could always sell his rifle or any- 
thing of that sort for considerable money. Secondly, they 
made arrangements with certain individuals in the British 
Army, in control of ammunition dumps, so that they were 
able to run considerable supplies of arms out of Egypt, across 
the frontier into Palestine. It seems to be a fact that the 
Jews are better armed and better trained than the Arabs, 
Miliary opinion is that if it comes to a showdown, the Jews 
will win some rather surprising victories, But, they are quite 
likely to be overwhelmed in the end by superior Arab man- 
power. That is, unless, of course, troops are put in to pro- 
tect them and police the area. 

The British, of course, have got that responsibility. They 
have troops in there and I think they will keep troops in 
there. But I thought it was a little bad taste on the part of 
President Truman to lecture the British on how the situation 
in Palestine should be handled, and then refuse to send troops 
to help them do the job. 

It is very easy to sit back on this side of the water and 
tell Britain, Russia, France and China what to do in their 
territories. Words are cheap when you do not have responsi- 
bility. But I think we should quit our moralizing unless we 
intend to back up what we say with troops. 


But, I frankly rather pity the British because of the situa- 
tion they are in. They are in difficulties all the way from 
the Atlantic through the Middle East, to India, and now 
they are helping the Dutch in Java, and having to handle 
the whole load pretty much alone. I don’t know whether we 
want to maintain international order at the expense of 
smothering nationalistic aspirations of subject peoples. But, 
if we do want to maintain international order, then we 
should get in. 

I think I will stop there. I have a few minutes if anybody 
would like to ask me any questions, 

Mr. Robins wants me to tell you what PWB is. The let- 
ters stand for Psychological Warfare Branch. We were a 
staff section in AFHQ. We acted, broadly speaking, as an 
advertising agency or a publicity bureau for the Army. 

On the propaganda side, we operated radio stations all the 
way from Jerusalem, through to Rabat in Morocco. We had 
eighteen stations at one time, ranging from 100 k.w. down 
through 50, and into as low as fives. 


In addition, we printed and distributed about four billion 
leaflets. Those leaflets were aimed to depress the morale of 
enemy troops and were intended to maintain the morale of 
civilian populations and partisans, and, in addition to that 
morale phase, they also carried instructions to the partisans 
what to do. 

We also operated all the newspapers in Italy, bringing in 
all the news, distributing all the news and censoring—I don’t 
like to use the word, but nevertheless it is accurate as to 
what we did—censoring the Italian press in order to keep 
out news which we thought might create disorder in Italy. 

Now, the thing behind that is simply this: We had a bat- 
tle line up north. That line had to be supported by materials 
landed in Naples, Bari and other ports, trucked overland over 
to the Army fronts. It was necessary to maintain order in 
those back areas. We could either maintain order by using 
troops to police, or we could use propaganda to keep the 
people quiet and free troops for the front line service. In 
Italy, we used propaganda. By propaganda, I want to make 
clear we simply did this: All we did was to keep out of the 
paper any story which we thought would create disorder. 
We did not color the news. The news the Italians got was 
the news released by AP, UP, INS, and other services. But 
if we thought there was some story which would stir up 
trouble, we would suppress it. 

On the radio side, as the Germans withdrew they demol- 
ished all the radio stations. We followed in with Army units, 
set up new transmitters, and staffed the transmitters tech- 
nically, put in program staffs, and operated the radios. 

When we opened up a new city, we first established one 
Allied newspaper. In that we gave the Italians all of the 
news, more news than they ever had before because Italian 
newspapers, like most Latin newspapers, are rather allergic 
to printing the news. They would rather print essays and 
poetry and architecture and stuff like that, rather than hard 
news. It was our policy to give them hard news, As more 
print paper became available, it all had to be imported from 
this country, we established Party newspaper for each of the 
political parties. 

This was done deliberately. It was done in order to 
stimulate political discussion and get democracy going again 
in Italy. 

Last January 15, we took all controls off the Rome news- 
papers. We couldn’t take them off the newspapers in the re- 
mainder of Italy, because communication lines were down 
and we still had to use military channels in order to trans- 
mit news. It was March 15, before channels were set up 
so that the Italians could distribute their own news. At that 
time we pulled out all control, all connection with the Italian 
newspapers and Italian radio south of the area immediately 
behind the fighting line. 

One job we did, to give them a free press, or, at least, 
leave a contribution toward a free press, was to block re- 
establishment of the governmental news-monopoly. We or- 
ganized a cooperative news agency modeled after the AP, 
and owned by all the newspaper publishers. We deliberately 
got representation all the way from the extreme left around 
to the extreme right. We did that so that the news agency 
would have to stick to the truth. If they got too far to the 
right, the left editors would raise hell, and if they got too 
far to the left, the right editors would raise hell. We left 
the Italians a news agency owned by the publishers, some- 
thing that they have never had before, in place of the old 
government monopoly, 

Now, when I left Italy in September, the only operations 
we had left were distribution of films. It being a military 
theater, the companies had not been able to come in and 
carry on their own business, so we distributed all films for 
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them and collected the film rentals. When I left we were 
holding about two million dollars for the American film 
companies for pictures we had distributed for them. 

The other operation was up in Venetia Giulia, where we 
were running the radio and printing newspapers. We were 


there, as I said, because of the American insistence that that 
territory should be held in trusteeship until the peace con- 
ference. We probably will continue in Venetia Giulia until 
the peace conference decides whether the territory should be 
Yugo-Slav or Italian. 
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A MANAGAMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
By RICHARD R. DEUPREE, President, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AM going to treat you as | like to be treated. When 

people come to me with something that is going to take 

twenty minutes to say, I like for them to give me their 
conclusions, and then go ahead and talk. I then know what 
they are talking about. 1 am going to present the conclu- 
sions first. 

Steady employment, if it can be attained, is economical. 
Steady operation is economical. Steady employment is so- 
cially important, and particularly so in these times. ‘The 
means to steady employment is this: those of us in business 
must (it is a must) produce to a consumption line rather 
than a buying line. I ask you to remember that; that is the 
whole kernel, the keynote. 

It seems to me that we in management have to look to 
steady employment as a means of taking care of a lot of 
grief and trouble in this country. And I also think we have 
to consider the problem of steady employment from the 
aspect of business economies and from the point of view 
of its effect upon our social structure. 

I start with this: a man with a job is potentially a good 
citizen. A man without a job is potentially a bad citizen. 
I do not think you can get away from that. I say further, 
anyone who can operate a plant steadily, and not irregu- 
larly, will have lowered cost. Those of us who operate plants 
know that is true. And I think you can safely work on the 
basis that if you can have regular and steady employment, 
it will be an economical as well as a socially beneficial move. 

I believe that 85% of the goods used in this country are 
consumed evenly. I really think it is a greater percentage 
than that. If you will just reach into your mind and think 
of any product you can, I believe you will have a hard time 
finding one in this country that is not consumed evenly. I 
ask you to rack your mind and find, if you can, an article 
that is not used evenly; every stitch of clothes we have on, 
our shoes, our tables, our chairs, the rugs. - 

So, I start with the assumption that 85% of the goods 
used in this country are consumed evenly. But, the goods 
are not bought evenly, and therein lies the difficulty. The 
cardinal principle of steady operation comes to this: we 
must produce to the consumption line instead of the buying 
line. 

While this is particularly the problem of the manufac- 
turer of the finished article, the one who produces raw ma- 
terials is tremendously affected. You see, some of these 
manufacturers have practically no control over their pro- 
duction. Take the steel man or the coal man. What can 
he do, if we do not buy our goods evenly from him? Such 
a manufacturer is well-nigh helpless, except as we who use 
his steel and his coal operate our plants evenly (if we have 
a product that is evenly consumed). So, you can not fuss at 
the steel producer; you can not fuss at the coal producer. 
You must fuss at people like Procter & Gamble who use 
their coal and steel. We more or less control that output. 
Therefore, if we can find a way to operate our factories 


evenly and add to our present plants or build new ones 
gradually as consumption goes up, we will make it possible 
for the coal producer and the steel producer and those like 
them to operate more evenly. 

Let me take a minute to cover what I mean by producing 
to the consumption line as against producing to the buying 
line. In all industry that I know anything about, there come 
periods when, either because of rising raw material prices 
or a scare in the market for some cause or another, the 
buyers become alarmed and want to buy heavily. At such 
times, of course, we know the seller of goods doesn’t mini- 
mize this situation—in fact, a lot of times he is the one who 
emphasizes it. The result is a tremendous wave of buying; 
but simply because those purchases are being made doesn't 
mean that the goods are being consumed, and any manu- 
facturer who supplies to that buying line is inevitably in 
trouble later on. The first thing we have to do is to make 
up our minds whether or not we should produce to the 
line of consumption, with some leeway of course, or whether 
we are going to follow the practice of producing to a buying 
hysteria. 

I have been a salesman all my life, so I know the ways 
of salesmen, and I know how we want to sell. When you 
get large orders, you fill up the factory. But you have not 
changed that consumption line one iota, 

In our business, the principle by which we reasoned that 
our goods should be produced on an even basis was tliat 
they were evenly consumed. There are no particular ups 
and downs in the consumption of soap and shortening— 
our predominant products. There may be 10% upward 
movement in the spring of the year and a 10% downward 
movement in the winter months, but the variation in con- 
sumption is not wide enough to worry about. But even with 
this basically favorable set of conditions, we operated for 
over 80 years with wide swings of production—which meant 
wide swings of employment. That was because we thought 
that when a dealer bought a car of soap he had to have it 
within a week or two after he bought it; but when we 
realized that all he was doing was stocking the goods and 
that, as a result, later on our plants would be shutting down 
while he disposed of it, we changed our ideas of supplying 
purchasers. Then it was that we commenced to work out a 
plan to get away from producing and selling to this uneven, 
up-and-down buying line. 

Our plan, which has been in effect since 1923, is very 
simple in its concepts and administration. In effect we guar- 
antee a worker forty-eight weeks’ work in the calendar year, 
provided he wants to work and is willing to take any job 
that we can give him. The employee’s pay is controlled by 
the rate which covers the specific job that he is working on. 
An employee is eligible for this plan after he has worked 
for the Company two years; not when he comes in. In other 
words, there is a two-year probation period wherein the 
Company can get acquainted with the man and the man 
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with the Company. If he is with us for that period, then 
he is assured forty-eight weeks’ work in a given year, based 
upon the standard ‘work week at whatever plant he is em- 
ployed. 

I think you can reason very quickly from this statement 
that our guarantee applies only to approximately 70% of 
our employees. With the two years’ service requirement and 
the very natural coming and going of workmen, we know 
about 70% of our force will be steady so that immediately 
our responsibility for steady jobs is limited to approximately 
70° of our force. Fortunately for us, once the plan was 
established, we have been able to operate even through the 
depression on a fairly even basis; so that not only those who 
were entitled to operate under the steady employment plan, 
but practically all the others have had steady work. 

Now, we had a great strain on this plan in the early 30’s. 
Those of you who were in business then, and most of you 
were, probably remember how very, very blue it was in 
1932. So, in line with our right to withdraw or modify the 
plan, the Board of Directors in 1932 felt that we should 
take the precaution of limiting the guarantee to 75% of the 
established work week. I am glad to say, though, that at 
the end of the year all employees had worked their full 
forty-eight weeks. 

When I say the plan is simple, I do not say it was simple 
to put into effect, because we had a great deal of trouble 
with our sales department when we started it. And I can 
talk on this subject because I was the General Sales Manager 
at that time. But, without going into any of the gruesome 
details, | will say that within three to four years the sales 
department was thoroughly satisfied to have its goods pro- 
duced and shipped regularly. And this has been the proce- 
dure of the Company for over twenty years. 

While today we will sell a dealer for forward shipment, 
that is, 30 days or 45 days, we never allowed ourselves to be 
booked up more than 60 days and we never try to ship a 
60-day supply within 30. Of course, the dealer likes it; all 
he apparently is seeking is reasonable protection on the 
price in a favorable market. If he has that, he is very 
well satisfied, and then he makes delivery to his customer 
as he gets goods in. Barring wartime shortages, the dealer 
is never out of stock, the goods are flowing evenly, and the 
result is a very much better method of distribution than we 
formerly had. 

With all I have said about even consumption and regu- 
larity of shipments, there are periods when the dealer be- 
comes frightened, and instead of carrying a normal stock, 
he reduces his inventory to subnormal. He is afraid of mer- 
chandise. It does not make any difference whether it is soap 
or pig iron or sugar or meats; he shrinks his whole stock. 
While he is doing this we are not shipping him goods and 
it backs up in our plants. But consumption continues just the 
same. Mrs. Brown does not stop using soap simply because 
the dealer shrinks his stock. What is more, Mrs. Brown is 
likely to continue using the same brand of soap. 

The amount of consumption does not change too quickly 
in our business; a firm will lose a certain number of cus- 
tomers each year and gain a certain number, and the net 
result is either an upward movement or a downward move- 
ment which is fairly evident over a period of years. In most 
other lines, also, the trend of consumption is generally ap- 
parent, even though there may be a sharp jump or a sharp 
drop occasionally. 

Now, to take care of these periods when the dealer is 
frightened into shrinking his inventory, we have been com- 
pelled to arrange storage facilities for a minimum of one 
month’s supply and a maximum of two. But our experience 
shows that such a situation confronts us only about one 
year in three, and then for a period of not more than six 


months. So we feel that even if we have to lease outside 
storage at these times, it isn’t too costly a procedure in con- 
sideration of the advantages of operating plants evenly. In 
our own particular business we have had no financial prob- 
lem in handling steady employment, because over the 20 
odd years I think we have paid out, to maintain the plan 
in the most difficult period, no more than 3% of our annual 
payroll in any one year; and that was an exceptional year. 

You may be surprised to know that even the manufac- 
turing force did not accept this plan too readily—I mean 
the administrative force of production. They felt it was 
cramping them to say they had to produce evenly; that there 
were exigencies in business that would make it almost im- 
possible. So there were, but there weren’t too many of them. 
After a while the idea was fully accepted by them, too, and 
in our judgment results were obtained through uniform 
production that would have been utterly impossible with- 
out it. 


I will illustrate that with one or two examples. You may 
not know that in our business great strides have been made 
in ability to produce more units per man in the past 20 
years. In fact, there has been a tremendous development 
along these lines, that has been responsible for keeping 
costs down. We found that once the plan was in effect, we 
had no trouble getting our people to experiment and co- 
operate with us in working out important procedures of 
production—such as having, say, four people on a line 
doing what five used to do—because each man knew that 
he _ going to lose his job if the experiment were suc- 
cessful. 


In buying materials, for example, we found out that we 
could go to a manufacturer of boxes, and instead of saying, 
“We want to buy 300 cars of boxes per year,” and ask him 
for a price, we could say to him, “What will the price be 
if you ship us one car of boxes per day every weel day 
morning of the coming year?” The significance of this was 
perceptible to him at once—in the steady running of his 
plant, the steady employment of his people—and we im- 
mediately got the benefit. A big saving in the purchase of 
materials resulted. 


The biggest saving came on something we never thought 
about at all. And this is very important. 


The way we were producing up to 1923, we had 140% 
capacity in the plant. Today we have 105% capacity in the 
plant. And if we had been operating all these years on the 
basis of these years prior to 1923, it would have cost our 
Company $100,000,000 in plant investment more than it 
has cost us to date. Now, you have depreciation on that; 
you have carrying charges; you have interest. There is no 
plant that runs irregularly that must not provide for that 
irregularity, because the higher you go up, or the lower 
you go down—the thing has to match out. And if you are 
running your business up to 140% one month, you know 
you are going down to 60% some month to offset it. 

So the greatest saving came without our ever knowing 
about it. There were many savings in it, tremendous sav- 
ings. It is worth struggling for, and it is all based on the 
consumption line. 

All of these production and marketing economies are im- 
portant, but none of them has approached that which we 
will call the intangibles—the benefits resulting from the 
change in the state of mind of the employee who knows he 
has a regular job. With steady employment, he can plan 
his own life, purchase his own home. You talk about 
good labor relations. If your men own their homes and are 
settled in their community, you have gone a long way 
toward solving your labor relations problem. The man who 
has steady employment can plan the purchase of things he 
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wants for his home, the schooling of his children, the 101 
things that those of us on a salary basis seldom think of 
as problems for the man who works in the plant and who 
does not know whether he has a job or not. 

You cannot measure that. I cannot measure it. But in all 
these upheavals that have come in the last number of years, 
and with the situation as it is today (it has never been 
worse, in my judgment), the state of mind of the worker 
is terribly important to a business operation. A_ business 
shut down is very, very bad. 

I say that I do not think it is accidental that we have not 
had a real strike in sixty years in our plants. The fact that 
that record goes gack long before the guarantee plan was 
inaugurated, may be significant of a tradition of what you 
might call healthy worker-management conditions. Now, I 
do not pretend to say that the plan is insurance against 
strikes, under certain conditions. It is not a cure-all. I do 
not say that. But we do feel it is going to take a very in- 
tense situation to cause employees to walk out of a plant 
when you are making every possible effort to see that they 
have steady jobs, and of course doing the other things that 
an employer should do for his people. I would say that the 
steady employment plan is probably the greatest thing in 
our Company, the greatest single factor—even greater than 
profit-sharing—in producing good relationships. 

I have taken most of the time more or less to review our 
own plan. But I thought it was the best way of covering the 
subject. I want to make plain that I am not going to try 
to tell any industry that it can go and do likewise. It is 
hard enough to run the soap and shortening business with- 
out thinking you know how to run some other fellow’s 
business. 

But, let me tell you this, it has been done in the packing 
business. You men are familiar with Jay Hormel’s plan. It 
has been done in the shoe business. It has been done in a 
number of businesses in which people have said it could 
not be done, 

One more example. You might naturally assume that the 
crushing of cottonseed oil, dependent as it is upon a crop 
whose size is an act of God, would present insurmountable 
obstacles to stabilizing employment. For more than a cen- 
tury, cottonseed has been brought in from the farms to the 
cottonseed crushing mills during a period of two months; 
it has been crushed during the couple of months or so fol- 
lowing; and has moved out from the crushing mills, say, 
during another two months or so. For these reasons, the 
crushing mills were shut down for six or seven months and, 
of course, the employees laid off. When we realized that, 
after all, the consumption of products made from that oil 
—shortening, for instance—went on regularly month by 
month with slight variations throughout the year, we felt 
that here, too, something could be done to regularize pro- 
duction to that consumption line. The answer was found in 
different storage and handling of the seed. Today, our 15 
crushing mills in the South run from 11 to 12 months, with 


a consequent saving in investment for factory capacity per 
ton of seed and—what is even more surprising—an im- 
proved yield and quality of the oil produced from the 
seed. This steady employment of course results in keeping 
trained men on the job instead of having to train a new 
crew of men every crop season. 

Steady employment has been provided for in a lot of 
businesses; but it will never, on God’s green earth, become 
general except as a man is steady-employment-minded. No 
one can tell you how to provide steady jobs. But I do think 
it is possible to say to any man in a producing industry that 
if he knows that his goods are consumed evenly, there 
ought to be some way to produce them evenly. 

Certainly 1 can say if any manufacturer can find the way 
to produce his goods evenly, he will find economies in his 
operation that he doesn’t now enjoy. 

I also think we have a right to say that men of industry 
are facing one of the toughest set of social problems this 
world has ever seen. | think you will agree with me that 
management-labor relations is the No. 1 problem in Amer- 
ica today. While none of us can tell what the actions of our 
national administration may be in connection with this prob- 
lem (and, of course, that in itself is the most important “if” 
in the immediate future), certainly those of us who are 
responsible for production, responsible for the employment 
of men, have an obligation to do everything we can to be 
of help in this critical situation that faces us in the next 
X-number of years. 

If you can tell me a more potent move towards better- 
ing conditions than assuring steady jobs for workers, | would 
like to know what it is. You do not have to be a very wise 
man to see the reverse of this—that if we continue to have 
great uncertainty in employment, there is untold trouble 
ahead. I do not think any man can predict how serious. | 
know that you can say no matter what we do there is 
trouble ahead. That is probably correct. But I say, by the 
same token, there is no chance of correcting it, no chance 
of having a stable economy except as we in some manner 
are able to work out the problem of creating reasonably 
steady employment. 

I feel that this is the job of the manufacturer. I hope 
very much that neither the state nor the federal government 
attempts to guarantee steady jobs. I think such a program 
is doomed to failure before it starts, and will do nothing 
but make for trouble. 

On the other hand, it is going to be very helpful to the 
Administration at Washington if the men responsible for 
employment can work out to a reasonable extent steady 
jobs for their workers—steady employment. 

I happen to be one of those who believe that if this 
subject were thoroughly tackled (sympathetically, I must 
add) by industry, such a tremendous improvement would 
result that labor leaders would see it, labor itself would see 
it, the Administration would see it, and this would be tre- 
mendously helpful to our economy and to our people. 


Wages, Prices and Stable Prosperity 


JOINT STOCKHOLDERS IN THE GREATEST CORPORATION 
By JOHN P. FREY, President, Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., October 31, 1945 


HE question of wages and prices has created a rapidly 
growing unrest. Partisans, special pleaders and poli- 
ticians, economists, industrialists and organized work- 
men, are presenting their arguments to a public which has 
already indicated some evidence of confused thinking. 


Our national prosperity demands a solution, an answer 
to the problem of wages and prices, the relationship between 
the two and the present economic inconsistency, and the con- 
flict between them. There never has been a time when it 
was more essential that Americans as a nation should con- 
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sider some of the outstanding facts involved in the relation- 
ship of wages to prices, and the effect of this relationship 
upon national prosperity. 

A point of view will be expressed and defended this 
evening which endeavors to analyze the outstanding economic 
facts and present the problem in its true light, not from the 
standpoint of what labor is entitled to, or management, or 
capital, but from the standpoint of stable national prosperity. 

‘There is a possibility, even a probability, that in connec- 
tion with prices and wages we have been looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope and placed the cart before 
the horse. 

It is elemental, that unless there is the national capacity 
to consume, there can be no satisfactory market for manu- 
factured goods, no full realization of America’s genius in 
the field of production. 

‘The great majority of our citizenship—the farmers and 
the workmen—have their consuming capacity determined by 
the price the farmer receives for his product, and the wages 
received by the workmen. If any internal condition develops 
which unbalances their relationship to industrial production, 
to distribution and prices, then a most serious injury has 
been done to national prosperity. 

Why have there been demands and even strikes for a 30% 
or greater increase in wages? Is there any economic or social 
justification for labor’s demand to balance the cost of living 
by adequate wage rates? Let us examine some of the essen- 
tial facts with unprejudiced minds. We must consider this 
question open-mindedly if our country is to avoid some of 
the unsound economic conditions which, more than anything 
_ else, created the depression which began in 1929. 

During the six years ending in 1929, when the unthinking 
believed the nation to be more prosperous than ever before, 
we were in fact sowing the seeds of the economic unbalance 
which brought on the overwhelming depression which fol- 
low ed. 

The Federal Census of Manufactures indicated that the 
total value of our manufactured products in 1923 was $60,- 
556,000,000. Two years later in 1925, the value of our 
manufactured products had increased some $2,200,000,000 
above 1923; yet the total volume of wages in the manufac- 
turing industries was $689,000,000 less than in 1923. In 
1929 the total value of our manufactured products was 
$10,000,000,000 greater than in 1923. On the surface that 
would appear to be prosperity, a greater volume of produc- 
tion and increased value or prices for those goods. However, 
the total volume of wages paid in our manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1929 was only $611,000,000 above the amount 
paid in 1923; in other words, there had been a rapidly widen- 
ing gap between the volume of wages paid and the value 
of manufactured goods, the employes in the manufacturing 
industries being progressively less able to buy back the 
products of the manufacturing industries. 

While the total sum of wages being paid failed to keep 
pace with the enormous increase in the value of the manu- 
factured goods, much of the income from higher prices went 
into interest on bonds and dividends on stocks. In 1922 the 
total dividends paid by all corporations was $930,648,000. 
‘These payments had increased to $3,478,000,000 in 1929. 
Bond holders fared even better for interest payments rose 
from $2,469,000,000 in 1922 to $7,588,000,000 in 1929. 

One direct result of the failure to place a sufficient amount 
of wealth being created each year in the pay envelope, was 
an unprecedented increase in the capital investment struc- 
ture in our country. “Those who had received the benefits 
of increased interest and dividend payments re-invested much 
of their money in investments. The report of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce indicates that from 1923 to 1929, the 
capital investment structure in the United States increased 
441% billion dollars. Even though our country was pro- 
ducing wealth in a fabulous way as compared to other na- 
tions, the annual volume of wealth being created was wholly 
insufficient to pay interest and dividends on this enormous 
additional capitalization. 

The economic structure collapsed principally because a 
balance had not been maintained between wages and prices; 
a sufficient amount of the national wealth created each year 
had not gone through the wage earners’ pay envelopes, so 
that their purchasing capacity could be maintained. An 
insufficient amount had gone to the farmer for what he was 
producing. 

The economic picture of that period is not a pleasant one 
to look at, unless our purpose is to learn lessons through the 
bitter school of experience. 

After the national emergency developed in 1940, Federal 
agencies were established to prevent the recurrence of the 
economic mistakes of the first World War period, and those 
of the six-year period ending in 1929. The Government 
wisely decided that definite checks must be placed on wages 
and on prices, particularly those entering into the cost of 
living. Unfortunately, and unwisely, two separate agencies 
were created, one the War Labor Board dealing with wages, 
and the other the Office of Price Administration whose re- 
sponsibility was to prevent an increase in prices of consumer 
goods, 

The Administration, through the War Labor Board, effec- 
tively froze wages frbm 1942, ‘The OPA did not succeed 
in freezing prices, particularly those entering into the cost 
of living, so that while wages remained frozen, the -- of 
living constantly increased. The dollar progressively lost its 
value as a purchasing medium due to the increase in the 
cost of living. 

It was a serious blunder for the Government to create 
two separate and independent agencies, one dealing with 
wages and the other with prices. It is now clear that the 
regulation of wages and prices should have been under a 
single agency, which could be held responsible if it permitted 
an unbalance to develop between the two. 

The Bureau of Labor Index for the cost of living some 
time ago indicated an increase of 31% over 1940 prices. 
However, these statistics were vigorously challenged; the 
facts presented being such that the Secretary of Labor was 
finally forced to admit that the BLS Index failed to include 
all of the increase in the cost of living. 

The statistical staff of the American Federation of Labor, 
assisted by numerous outstanding statisticians, found that 
the increase in the cost of living from January 1941 up to 
a few months ago, averaged 47%. Some standard foods on 
the wage earner’s table increased from 150 to 250%. 

Wages and prices went through a somewhat similar ex- 
perience from 1914 to 1918. There were many increases 
in wages during the first World War. The workers were 
paid more dollars than they had formerly received, but the 
cost of living advanced more rapidly, so that when a survey 
was made of the first World War period, it was found that 
the worker's real wage, the purchasing power of his dollar, 
had been reduced, so that with the higher wages he was 
receiving in 1918, he could buy less than in 1914. 

When labor and the farmer fail to receive an adequate 
share of the wealth they produce, it follows that somewhere 
in our distributing system an unsound economic condition 
has developed. Some of the wealth created by labor and the 
farmer is being unduly and unsoundly absorbed by some one 
else to the injury of a stable economic condition. 
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It is of little avail to freeze both wages and prices if 
somewhere else in the national economic system others ab- 
sorb that part of the national wealth created each year 
which should go to the primary producers. 

The worker most properly will defend his standard of 
living which is based upon the real wage he receives, the 
purchasing power of the dollars in his pay envelope. There 
can be no national prosperity in any real sense unless the 
wage earner’s real wage is maintained, and for that matter 
increased. Aside from maintaining the real wage, to permit 
a steady increase in prices establishes an exceedingly danger- 
ous condition to national welfare. 

As prices increase the values of securities are reduced. 
Every one holding securities, particularly Government se- 
curities, is seriously affected. Ten years ago many wage 
earners, and people in moderate means, purchased Govern- 
ment Savings Bonds, at that time paying 75 cents for each 
dollar they were to receive in return when the bonds ma- 
tured this year. 

The increase in the cost of living since 1935, as the BLS 
Index indicates, is over 30%, so that when the purchaser 
of a $1,000 Savings Bond, for which he paid $750 in 1935, 
cashes that bond at the end of this year, he will receive 
$1,000, but the purchasing power of these dollars is now 
at least 30% less. In other words, the purchasing power of 
that $1,000 is less than he originally paid for the bond, and 
the interest during the ten-year period. 

If one of the functions of government is to regulate wages 
and prices, and examine into the nation’s distributing sys- 


tem, then the emphasis must be placed on bringing down 
prices and eliminating any feature in our system of distribu- 
tion which siphons off that portion of wealth being created 
through production which should first go to the pay envelope. 

The nation faces a most serious problem when the Gov- 
ernment fails to maintain the real value of its securities. 
No economic system is sound when the worker’s real wage 
is not maintained, or under which the purchasing power of 
his savings reduced, and reduced to an extent where he can- 
not even secure a return of the dollar value of his savings. 
Labor cannot of itself alone control prices and what takes 
place in our distributing system, but labor is most assuredly 
on sound ground when it insists that so far as it is directly 
concerned, it will not accept a lower real wage, and will 
insist upon lower prices. 

President Truman inherited a dangerously unsound eco- 
nomic condition. Wages had been frozen, prices had increased, 
and the purchasing power of securitics and Government 
bonds had been reduced. That condition, if continued, spells 
economic disaster. 

In his radio message to the nation last night, the Presi- 
dent demonstrated that he understands the problem. Wages 
must be increased, prices must be held in check. Manage- 
ment and labor must be equally willing to face the eco- 
nomic facts and be governed by a genuine willingness to work 
out their problems through collective bargaining, and as 
joint stockholders in the greatest corporation in the world, 
the United States of America. 


Advertising’s New Frontiers 


RECONCILING THE MAJOR ELEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
By WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, Vice President and Business Manager, New York Herald Tribune 
Delivered before the Advertising Club of Akron, Akron, Ohio, December 11, 1945 


T the risk of beginning this talk on what might be 
called a sour or a controversial note, I would like 
to make the observation that I know of no group 

of people in the United States at this moment with a keener 
sense of frustration and futility than those engaged in the 
advertising business. 

We find the owners of our businesses—(capital )—man- 
agement and labor struggling with a labor problem that 
seems to defy solution, Advertising, the articulate side of 
American business, stands by speechless, gaping at this con- 
dition which has rubbed out the bloom from our glorified 
plans for a bright, shining and fabulous post-war era. Re- 
member the advertising we planned to paint the glamorous 
picture of that new, thrilling and dynamic life which we 
were going to enjoy in these United States after the war? 

But maybe if we had a chance to advertise and sell again 
perhaps we would forget the new responsibilities that con- 
front us. Perhaps it’s just as well that we learn the hard 
way, in the current situation, to preserve, refine and define 
the American system of economy so that the whole nation 
understands it and has confidence in it for the future. Per- 
haps if we realize these responsibilities and do something 
about them now, we may not find ourselves confronted with 
the condemnation of our American system at the end of 
four or five years of blindfolded prosperity. 

Let’s review very briefly a few things which might en- 
large our vision as to advertising’s new responsibilities and 
opportunities from here on out. 


The words “institutional advertising” have been bandied 
about in the advertising profession for about 25 years now 
but 1 submit to you that nearly all of this institutional ad- 
vertising done prior to 1940 was, with few exceptions, so 
much belly wash. It did not do anybody any harm, but as 
far as the record is concerned, neither did it do anybody 
any good. 

By “institutional advertising’ I mean the kind of adver- 
tising which was supposed to persuade the public (a) that 
X Company which made those super-fine string beans—be- 
sides selling a lot of merchandise—also had a heart and a 
soul and was an outstanding justification of the American 
economy or the American way of life; (b) that the founders 
and owners were paragons of virtue and exemplars of why 
our system of life and way of business had created the great- 
est standard of living the world has ever known. We sought 
to prove our case with effects rather than causes. 

The 30’s certainly proved how miserably advertising had 
failed at this task. Because we had failed to make the people 
understand that our dynamic kind of an economy had its 
valleys as well as its peaks, it was very easy for the poli- 
ticians to blame the depression of the early 30’s on the 
ignorance and the selfishness of American business execu- 
tives. In a very short time these politicians were not only 
successful in laying the blame on our door step, they actu- 
ally succeeded in creating the impression that successful 
American business executives were also crooks, liars and 
scapegoats. Because of the stirring events of recent years, 
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that may sound to some with short memories like an ex- 
aggeration, but that was the condition as late as 1940, just 
five years ago. 

Maybe I can more vividly remind you of that when I 
ask you to remember that in the year 1940 and up to Pearl 
Harbor of 1941 there were precious few well known Ameri- 
can nationally advertised, nationally operating corporations 
in which there was not at least one officer or director under 
indictment through ‘Thurman Arnold’s activities in the De- 
partment of Justice. If you don’t remember that, go back 
and look at the record. 


In eight vears the politicians had succeeded in persuading 
the public that the criminal class of America was made up 
of the owners and executives of American corporations. Suc- 
cess had become a matter of shame. And our institutional 
advertising up to that time had not proved itself capable of 
being the slightest offset to this trend of affairs that was 
surely leading to a new form of government and a new sys- 
tem of economy. 

Let me tell you of an actual incident. In February 1942 
| called on the head of one of America’s great advertising 
agencies to discuss the advertising of some of his clients 
who were then engaged 100% in war work. We talked 
about the possibility of having the great manufacturers of 
the country run regular advertising reporting on war pro- 
duction to give confidence and enthusiasm in our ability to 
produce war goods, for the sake of building up the general 
morale of the people. Also, it seemed an excellent oppor- 
tunity for American industry to retrieve some of the public 
good will and respect which had been torn from it by the 
onslaught of the politicians. He said: “I agree that this 
should be done but American industrialists are much too 
frightened of what the government will do, to say a word. 
I'll show you an example.” Then he showed me a piece 
of copy that had been prepared for one of the great names 
in American industry. It was institutional copy, a little pale 
and weak, I thought, but maybe the message might get over 
to a few people. It was modest in the extreme. Part way 
in the middle of the copy, in small type, were the words, 
“tree enterprise” crossed out, with a line running over to 
the margin and the president’s initials. The head of this 
vreat agency went on to tell me that when he called up the 
president of this great American company and asked him 
why he crossed those words out, he got this answer: “I can- 
not afford to take any chances on the use of the words, ‘free 
enterprise’, in a piece of copy. It is like waving a red flag 
at Washington. I already have five indictments against me 
and when this piece of copy appears, they’ll find some ex- 
cuse to make it six.”” That, gentlemen, was only February 
1942—less than four years ago. 

Virtually all the men who were later responsible for the 
war production miracle in Washington or at home in their 
plants had been indicted. Then, the government called 
everything off and placed its complete dependence on the 
patriotism, the skill and the ability of the very men and the 
very system it had so ruthlessly persecuted for the 8 years 
prior to our entry into the war. 

What had these men done to warrant the indictments 
that had been leveled against them by the government? Just 
one thing. They had built their business too well and too 
big in their reaching out for consistent improvement and 
efficiency to bring low prices to the public and larger sales 
for the company. The indictments were based on perverted, 
twisted and fantastic Department of Justice interpretations 
of our anti-trust laws. 

The prosecution of these cases was calculated to tear 
down the very thing that saved America when it went to 


war. Let those of us who believe in the basic fundamentals 


of our system, as well as in the progress and natural evolu- 
tion of that system, keep the memory of that near catastrophe 
green and vivid in our minds. It could happen again—soon. 

Let those of us in advertising accept the responsibility 
for interpreting and defining the American system with fair- 
ness and honesty so that the whole American people will 
understand its benefits and its shortcomings. Then from 
time to time they can examine it on an informed basis and 
then with intelligence support it or reject it. This new 
function of advertising, this new responsibility and oppor- 
tunity will in the long run bring more benefits and profits 
to the business than will the effective product advertising 
that we have learned to do so well. 


During the war advertising learned a good deal about 
this kind of informative, educational and interpretive adver- 
tising. You learned how, through advertising, to sell war 
bonds in fabulous amounts. You put over the Red Cross 
campaigns, the blood banks, recruiting, rationing, fat sal- 
vage, steel scrap salvage, etc. Where you included the Ameri-- 
can soldier, sailor or marine in your copy, you gave him and 
her a much needed touch of glamor that provided whatever 
emotional urge and spark there was in this war. Advertis- 
ing learned how to be articulate about things other than the 
complexion bloom of a new found miracle soap, or the 
sweetness and light that come from a new cigarette, or the 
tire that tires all others out. 


Your advertising of the great record of the miraculous 
war production has converted the public to a strong faith 
in the American system of free enterprise to the point where, 
at least for the present, those lying in wait to resume the 
attack have not yet had the temerity to get going. They 
even had to import Professor Laski to start it. Last week 
in New York at a big dinner at the Hotel Astor we had 
to listen to Comrade Laski damn the economic system which 
saved his native England from complete destruction. 


Advertising did a great job during the war, but let’s hang 
the laurels in the attic. The benefit is not going to come 
from the credit or the medals you got for it, but entirely 
out of the use of the new techniques you learned about. 
You have found a new voice which you must continue to 
use with all the strength at your command. This new 
found voice of advertising is not going to be effective if it 
is used solely as the voice of capital. Rather it must be used 
as the voice of management, which in the evolution of our 
economy, is quite a different thing. 

Management in the case of the big industries is not what 
it was 25 years ago. “Today management is a hired hand. 
It is a new profession. Capital was management only 25 
years ago. What I say on this subject applies to General 
Motors, the steel companies, the railroads, big food com- 
panies, etc. (But the principles will apply down the line 
to those who own as well as run the business.) If adver- 
tising is to be the voice of professional management, let’s 
start by understanding him—finding out what kind of fel- 
low he is—what his responsibilities are. 

He’s young, he’s democratic, he’s a hard worker and in- 
telligent. He worked his way up in the business. He’s in 
his second generation because he really didn’t come into 
vogue until the 20’s. He was hired by capital when indus- 
try grew beyond a handful of owners into hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders. He keeps his job and is promoted 
not so much by the approval of capital as_by the approval 
of customers. He must be fair and honorable with labor 
and he must have the good of the nation, through govern- 
ment, in his mind constantly. 


He is a referee who must reconcile the claims of four 
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principal elements on the true democratic platform of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. His four bosses are 
in this order: (1) the customer, (2) the workers, (3) the 
stockholders, (4) the government. 

I submit that this phenomenon in the evolution of our 
economy is discharging a function that is not at all clearly 
defined. In the present rash of strikes, all assume that labor 
and management are natural adversaries. The labor-man- 
agement conference in Washington is an outstanding ex- 
ample. That conference should be between capital, labor, 
consumers and government. They are the parties who whack 
up the dollars. If capital gets too much, labor, the cus- 
tomers and government suffer. If wages are too high, it 
comes out of the consumers’ pockets in the price of goods, 
out of the taxes on profits, ar out of capital. 


Unless management preserves our even balance here, it 
will lose its job. It’s an old-fashioned notion that manage- 
ment represents capital exclusively. Let management pay 
big wages and profits at the expense of the consumer, and 
see how quickly he loses customers. Enlightened manage- 
ment prospers by favor of customers more than through 
any other power. But he can’t afford to be concerned with 
the customer alone,—and from here on out, neither can 
advertising. 

Your advertising must now persuade the worker in your 
factories that your business is founded on fair, equitable 
principles which take his interests into consideration. You 
must interpret the free enterprise or capitalistic system in 
such a way as to have both public and worker understand 
that capital, too, is entitled to its share in accordance with 
its contribution and its risk; that it’s not a scapegoat or a 
parasite; that it’s an indispensable element in the American 
economy; that, indeed, everyone with a savings account, an 
insurance policy, a farm or any possession—whether it be 
an education or an automobile—, is a capitalist or a poten- 
tial capitalist or, at the very least, an American with a de- 
sire and an opportunity to be a capitalist. You must speak 
out freely for this current underdog in the scheme of things. 
You must now tell labor and the public that unfair treat- 
ment of capital will lead to his abdication and you might 
give them a picture of the net result of that. What happens 
then is a government ownership and control of all business 
and enterprise—like pre-war Germany, pre-war Italy or 
like Russia. The American public and labor may admire 
and respect the Russian system for the Russians, but we 
know that America doesn’t want that here. 


In your advertising of the American economic system you 
will realize a challenging task. It has never been really 
defined. It is a kind of pragmatic philosophy which proves 
itself by results rather than clear definition of the causes. 
It is like atomic power. We always knew it was there but 
until now we never were able to break it down into its 
component parts and define it so exactly that we could con- 
trol it. 


I repeat that in these circumstances and in the natural 
evolution of our economy, management has become a referee 
—with one important exception. Unlike the referee, he 
cannot make arbitrary decisions but must balance the con- 
flicting claims of his four masters by negotiation, informa- 
tion and persuasion. And it is right here that you must be 
his guide and his voice. As his guide, you must have the 
responsibility through your research departments for pro- 
viding management with a continuing, accurate appraisal of 
the trend of opinion in all the four elements he must serve. 
You must be his voice in interpreting the American economy 
in the conduct of your business to all four. Since he can- 
not operate without a basic set of principles or a philosophy 


which will be the common ground on which all four sides 
must agree, you have the responsibility for interpreting that 
set of principles or the philosophy. As matters now stand, 
that philosophy or set of principles or system—the American 
system—is known as the free enterprise system. 

While you are accepting and discharging the responsi- 
bility of defining this through advertising, you might be on 
the lookout for a better name for it. As it stands, it’s cer- 
tainly nothing to be ashamed of, but like the names of so 
many products with which you have dealt, it !eaves some- 
thing to be desired. You might consider the possibility of 
getting a new name and a new trade-mark for this product, 
the American economy, which you have to sell through ad- 
vertising. 

The opinion of government must be a part of your objec- 
tive. You must persuade the politicians that they, too, must 
understand the necessity for legislation which will main- 
tain a balance of equity between customer, worker and stock- 
holder; that they must not continue to be so susceptible to 
pressure groups. You must prove to them that the penalty 
for favoritism legislation is a damaging blow to the balance 
of American economy which will have a serious effect on 
the taxes that go to maintain the most extravagant and 
luxurious government setup per capita in the world. 

The very fact that advertising is ready and willing to 
tell the whole story constantly will make politicians hesitate 
before they succumb to the minority power groups that have 
had so much to do with our recent legislation. This is no 
time to pull punches. We tried that in the 30's and it was 
a dismal failure. Be tough, and don’t be afraid of Wash- 
ington. They will be afraid of you when you really start 
to tell them the truth. 

Make no mistake about it. At this moment, despite the 
fact that we were able to recruit the toughest, manliest, 
strongest guys in the world, to lick the best armies the world 
could put against us, there are in this country lots of pro- 
fessional writers, parasites, scroungers and _ intellectual 
racketeers, all of whom prosper on highly emotional minori- 
ties. Too often we allow them to stand in our way. Don’t 
try to persuade them. Don’t make the mistake of straddling 
issues to compromise with these disingenuous gents. A lot 
of political failures have proven the futility of that course. 
Take the gloves off and swing hard. Be tough as well as 
liberal. Your audience is the fair minded, tough, resource- 
ful, courageous public who, as Hitler and Hirohito found 
out, are still in the majority here. 

Again I wish to repeat—advertising has a quadruple tar- 
get: the customer, the worker, the owner, and the govern- 
ment. The management you represent, if it is enlightened, 
knows this. If you are the voice of management and your 
advertising program is not directed to these four objectives, 
you are doing less by the responsibility of advertising and 
the economy you represent, than you should. 

This new function of advertising is a big job. It’s a 
four-front campaign rather than a consumer program. As 
the voice of the referee—management—you must reconcile 
the interest of the four major elements in the American 
economy. However big and important that may seem, it is 
not difficult. The basic idea of the campaign is ready-made. 
It is the easiest idea in the world to sell to a market already 
predisposed in its favor. And that idea—the basic concept— 
is fairness. It is something the majority of Americans will 
always support. 

We have the talent, the techniques and the skill. We 
need only the will to do the job—and the intelligence to see 
the dire need of doing it. We learned that we had to fight 
for democracy. 
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Agriculture’s Role in 
the National Community 


AGRICULTURAL FACTS OF LIFE 


By MURRAY D. LINCOLN, President, The Cooperative League of the U. 8. A. 
Delivered at the 21st Annual New England Conference, Boston, Mass., November 16, 1945 


UT of the grim struggle we called World War II 

came the challenge to mankind to recognize its own 

interdependence. It is a challenge which states 

simply that we shall either learn to live together peacefully 

. or we shall surely die separately. Life on this planet 

today is held in the delicate balance of our intelligent and 

Christian application of atomic energy. The fifth columnists 

of the world today are those who wish to bury their nations 
in the sands of selfish sovereignty and nationalism. 

One cannot today discuss the welfare of a region without 
discussing first the welfare of its nation. Nor may we longer 
discuss the welfare . . . indeed life. . . of a nation without 
considering its relation to... and contribution towards... 
the welfare of our world of nations. Every segment of 
American life today is and will be increasingly influenced 
by our international conduct. 

We are currently flexing our nationalist muscles at a world 
which looked to us for truly great and generous leadership. 
We are quibbling over interest rates on international loans 
which will not only help to rebuild our war-torn allies... 
but will stimulate production and employment here at home. 
We are fumbling with an UNRRA appropriation while 
millions abroad are facing a diet comparable to that of a 


Japanese prisoner of war last year. The high morality and 


pious talk of our mid-war years has given over to a selfish 
hesitancy to help lay the foundation for world reconstruc- 
tion. The handwriting is already on the wall for all to see. 
We shall either as a nation ... help lay the conditions of 
peace .. . or we shall shortly meet our friends on the battle- 
fields of the next war. 

But let us turn to America. Here at home, against the 
background of a world which will be hungry this winter, 
we have the prospect of nylon stockings by Christmas. Here 
at home we find industry and labor poised in battle to de- 
termine whether we shall indeed tap the rich potential 
abundance that is America. The issue is not shall we... 
or shall we not increase wages . .. the issue is plainly have 
we the courage to abandon our old timid concepts of scarcity 
production and produce abundantly for the common welfare. 

In the world about us that decision has already been made. 
Each day our press and radio bring news that still another 
nation has plighted troth with Socialism. In England... 
in France... in Hungary ... free enterprise now dips the 
knee to state control. The parade has just begun. For world 
millions... freedom is dear... but security ts fundamental. 

ilere in America the decision has not been avoided .. . 
it has only been postponed. America has no defense against 
the forces of revolution sweeping the world today .. . save 
in its own ability to lay security on the line . . . save in its 
own ability to prove to itself, and the world, that free en- 
terprise can release its potential abundance for the welfare 
and security of its people. New England . . . with its vast 
complext of industry and agriculture, is going to help make 
that decision. 

° ° * 


I have been asked today to discuss Agriculture’s role in 
New England and the Northeast, but before we can dis- 


scuss its role we must understand its position. And here I 
think we may as well face the agricultural facts of life. 

In the first place we are no longer an agrarian culture 
by any definition of the word. We are an industrial cul- 
ture... and we are going to be more so. There is no sep- 
arate and distinct future for New England agriculture . 
or for American agriculture ... save in the welfare and well- 
being of America itself. 

The Judgment Day for agricultural isolationists is at 
hand. The farmer’s bread is buttered in the towns and cities 
of America. Agriculture today is no longer above and be- 
yond the problems of full production and full employment 
at adequate wages. Short of a system of permanently sub- 
sidized farming there is no ultimate security for the American 
farmer save in the welfare and prosperity of the nation 
itself. 

Agriculture in the past five years has liquidated billions 
in farm debt. It has set aside millions for the purchase of 
new machinery ... land... and home improvements. It 
has enjoyed the highest prices and farm income in the past 
quarter century. A nation... fully employed at generally 
adequate wages brought the first farm prosperity in twenty- 
five years. 

Agriculture’s role in New England and America today is 
no longer one of narrow concern for price and parity for- 
mulas. Its role is that of a powerful and responsible member 
of the national community. Its power through organization 

. its compelling strength and prestige in the legislatures 
of our nation give agriculture a challenging opportunity to 
cast the die for a progressive and prosperous American econ- 
omy. Only an agriculture which recognizes its own depen- 
dence upon the total community and seeks to serve first the 
general welfare can hope to find the answer to its own secur- 
ity and well-being. 

What is the role of agriculture in New England and 
America today? There are, I believe, four steps agriculture 
must take if it is to contribute to its own and the nation’s 
welfare. First . .. it must get along with its customers; 
second . . . it must understand and work intelligently with 
government ... third... it must mind its own efficiency .. . 
and finally ... it must seek to help itself. 


* * * 


Getting along with its customers has many implications 
for American agriculture today. It means first of all an end 
to the kind of national name-calling we’ve had in the past. 
Agricultural leaders in America who attack the organized 
working groups of our country are doing themselves and their 
members a disservice. Farmers and labor are in the same 
economic boat. When it springs a leak they both get wet. 
This does not mean a carte blanche approval of all of our 
customers’ activities. On the contrary . .. an agriculture 
which supports the welfare of its customers is in position to 
demand responsible action from those customers. Endless 
jurisdictional strikes on the part of labor . . . feather-bedding 
and other restrictive practices must go. . . just as monopoly 
and restrictive industrial practices must be abandoned. 
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Getting along with our customers however, means much 
more than an end to overt conflict. It means a positive sup- 
port of the measures which will guarantee their welfare. 
The farmer today has as vital an interest in the outcome of 
the current struggle between management and labor as the 
workingman himself . . . because the only safeguard against 
a serious collapse of farm prices in the next few years is 
ever higher purchasing power in the hands of our customers. 

The arithmetic of farm prosperity has been written during 
these past war years. The record is clear for all to see. 
With 11 million unemployed in 1932... cash income from 
farm marketing was less than 5 billion dollars. With only 
6 million unemployed in 1937 it rose to approximately 9 
billions. By 1941 with only 3 million unemployed farm 
marketing totals rose to 1] billion dollars and skyrocketed 
to 19 billions in 1944 with unemployment at zero. Number 
one objective for the American farmer today is full indus- 
trial production . . . full employment and adequate wage 
levels. 

Potatoes from Maine are sold in Kokomo. Maple syrup 
from Vermont finds market in California. Employment in 
New Britain, Connecticut depends upon employment in 
Gary, Indiana. We are one nation and our welfare is in- 
divisible. In 1938 our national income was a mere 64 billion 
of which farm income was seven. But in 1944 with national 
income up to 160 billions . . . farm income had nearly 
trebled to 19 billion dollars. The truth has come home to 
roost... the best “farm program” for American agriculture 
lies in the welfare of the towns and cities of the nation. 

It is no secret that more than one-third of our American 
families are still earning less than $1000 a year. Agriculture 
has a selfish interest in raising that level of income. The 
current national battle over a 65c minimum wage is an issue 
in which rural America has a vested interest. Its passage 
would step up the incomes of millions of agriculture’s 
customers. 

The working family earning $3500 per year makes a lot 
of difference to the farmer’s pocketbook. Such a family buys 
75% more fruit... 50% more meat... 40% more dairy 
products . . . 25% more vegetables than the family earning 
$1250. The most important press release of the year to the 
American farmer was a United Press story dated August 27. 
The headline . . . appearing in newspapers throughout the 
nation... read as follows: 


U. S. Survey SHows Housewives Cuttinc Down 
ON Foop BILL 


Economy Trend Noted Because of Reduced Paychecks 
Such a story should constitute a warning for every farmer. 
Getting along with its customers for American agriculture 
means boldly and unselfishly supporting the measures and 
programs which will provide adequate security for those cus- 
tomers. It means, for example, the support of an interna- 
tional trade policy which will keep American goods flowing 
freely to our world neighbors and customers. While most 
farm voices today favor low tariff policies there is no assur- 
ance that they will not turn coat when agricultural surpluses 
begin to pile up. Here again agriculture must look beyond 
its own line fence. The breakdown of free international 
trade can only harm us in the long run. The nations of the 
world want our goods. They cannot buy unless they can in 
turn sell to us. Our failure to hold to an intelligent tariff 
policy will only lead us to reduced employment and purchas- 
ing power at home... and antagonism and suspicion abroad. 
Agriculture in America today must recognize its status 
as a national citizen. It must recognize both its own strength 
. . . and its own interdependence. An agriculture which 
antagonizes its customers .. . and an agriculture which fails 


to support the welfare of its customers is killing the goose 
that can lay the golden egg. 


* * * 


Point two . . . we must have an agriculture which will 
understand and work intelligently with its government. 
Here, I think, the challenge applies to all major groups in 
America today. The government of the United States in 
the past 15 years has probably been the most maligned in- 
stitution in the nation. It is time this hymn of government 
hate gave way to calm and intelligent appraisal of its uses. 

We have in America today . . . big industry . . . big agri- 
culture ... big labor... and we have big government. Our 
political experts tell us that in the longer run we're going 
to have government which will make the New Deal look 
like a pigmy. We have big government today because the 
problems of a complex industrial economy of 130 million 
people demand it. Our major economic groups are constantly 
seeking their own ends .. . often with little consideration for 
the general good. Government ... on the other hand... 
must concern itself with the welfare of all its citizens. It 
must defend . . . it must protect ... and it must arbitrate 
the rights and responsibilities of all of us. It must... in 
short . . . do what we are no longer able to do for ourselves. 

Agriculture has enjoyed the special attention of govern- 
ment for many years. With its broad decentralization, its 
dependence upon many factors outside itself, and its general 
insecurity, agriculture has required such attention. Federal 
aid to agriculture in 1914 was 22 million dollars. It rose 
to 71 millions by 1929, and passed the billion mark in 1941. 
Agriculture has a greater claim on the nation’s purse than 
any of our basic occupational groups. 

This entire question of farm-government relationship is of 
particular importance at this time. We shall shortly . . . as 
was the case following the last war . . . face what appear 
to be farm surpluses. We know that it is possible to produce 
more food and fibre than our normal markets can absorb. 
And we know that in the past . . . farmers have not volun- 
tarily restricted production to the end of reducing such ap- 
parent surpluses. 

Now, I believe, is the time to indicate a new solution to 
an old problem. Our restrictive program during the thirties 
did not solve the situation and the little pig episode only 
brought shame it its proponents. Farmers ... to boot... 
do not like restrictive farming . . . and they hate govern- 
ment regulation like they hate sin. This being the case .. . 
the time to work out a solution is not after the crisis has 
come. 

In the first place, there is no surplus of food and fibre 
in America ... and the world .. . until every citizen is 
adequately fed and clothed. Until that goal is reached .. . 
subsidies should be employed . . . not to the end of restrict- 
ing production ... but of making consumption possible. We 
know that during our late depression agriculture was restrict- 
ing production while millions of our citizens were inade- 
quately fed. Such an approach not only makes poor farm 
arithmetic .. . but it is a shocking commentary on our social 
values as a nation. 

Agriculture’s long-run program must be one of encour- 
aging consumption wherever possible. Fundamentally this 
means that farmers must support sound national measures 
designed to stimulate production, employment and adequate 
wage levels here at home. It means that agriculture must 
be the nation’s leading exponent of maximum nutritional 
standards for all. From agriculture must come strong sup- 
port for plans to supplement the diets of our marginal groups 
. . . both urban AND rural. And finally, agriculture must 
support plans of the world Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
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tion which would meet the needs of world hunger and mal- 
nutrition. Here is a positive and moral approach to the prob- 
lem of so-called surplus production. 

This is not to say that we will avoid a short-run surplus 
problem in the next few years. Food production today stands 
more than one-third above pre-war levels. Foreign demand 
will slacken next year. Unemployment estimates for 1946 
warn us of decreasing domestic demand. The guarantee of 
support prices for two years following the war is only a 
stop-gap measure at the expense of the public .. . and inci- 
dentally the farmer’s purse. A policy of dumping such sur- 
pluses abroad will not solve the problem and can only lead to 
tariff recriminations. It is a problem .. . and it must be 
faced if agriculture is to avoid serious trouble. 

A mature agriculture wants government neither in the 
role of permanent sugar-daddy ... nor regimenting tyrant. 
Agriculture must leave no stone unturned in getting adequate 
food and clothing to people. This is number one approach 
to the surplus problem. If this still leaves us with apparent 
overproduction, then we must work out with government a 
responsible plan for disciplining production. The vast re- 
earch and economic resources of the federal government are 
at our disposal. Agriculture must see government as a co- 
operative partner in its own and the nation’s welfare. It 
must not look to government as a necessary evil in time of 
trouble. 

* * * 


Let us now turn to a third responsibility of our Ameri- 
can farmer. In a nutshell—agriculture must mind its own 
efliciency. We live today in a nation of amazing technolo- 
gical development. Our productive capacity and skills made 
us the world arsenal during the war. We demand from 
industry and labor the highest possible efficiency in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. We must prepare ourselves to 
reply in kind. 

Agriculture has the responsibility of getting top-quality 
tood to its markets at the lowest possible price. The answer 
to thousands of uneconomic farm operations in America to- 
day lies at the door of inefficient production. We know this 
condition can be remedied because we’ve made rapid strides 
during the war. Per capita production between 1940 and 
1944 rose by 20% ... and production per farm worker rose 
even higher. 

We must if necessary carry the stop-watch into American 
farm operations. The signs point to a growing realization 
of this fact by farmers. In 1929 less than 10% of our farms 
were electrified. Today more than 45% have use of electric 
power. We know that farm machinery purchases—one-half 
billion before the war ... rose to more than a billion last 
vear. Fertilizer sales have gone up steadily and current in- 
dications point to a continuation of this trend. Better soil 
conservation practices are being used generally, but effort in 
this area has only scratched the surface of need. 

Here in America we seek to protect and sustain the fam- 
ily type farm. However justifiable such an attitude may be 
from our social and cultural points of view ... this farm 
institution must prove itself out. ‘The consuming public can- 
not and will not permanently support uneconomic farm op- 
erations. The fact is that corporate farming has better than 
a head start in America today. 

There is considerable reason for encouragement in this 
area. We know that during the war the use of farm tractors 
increased more than 30%. The use of grain combines rose 
75%, corn pickers 50%, and milking machines more than 
doubled. Many new labor-saving machines are on the way 
for both the small and large farmer. The immediate applica- 
tion of such implements bears important relation to the 
security of the average American farmer. 


The day has passed when all a farmer needed was a couple 
of horses . . . an almanac and some good weather. The 
answer to maximum farm efficiency lies in the willingness 
and ability of farmers to utilize the resources they have at 
hand. Farming today is a skilled trade. Industry is busy 
bringing technology to rural America. The Federal Govern- 
ment makes available its vast tax-supported program of crop 
and conservation research, The full utilization of these farm 
efficiency resources will help agriculture take its place as a 
solvent member of the national community. 

And finally, agriculture must seek to help itself. This... 
millions of our farmers are doing through the medium of 
cooperative enterprises. It is generally true that the most 
optimistic farmers in America today are those who belong 
to cooperative organizations. Why this is true can be found 
in a brief recitation of their accomplishments in the past 25 
years. 

Millions of farmers increase their margins in the sale of 
farm products through cooperative marketing organizations. 
Through such operations they have generally increased 
quality standards of their products, and lowered the cost by 
reaching closer to the ultimate consumer. This kind of enter- 
prise is common from Maine to California and totals several 
billion dollars each year. It is interesting to note that con- 
siderable of our lend-lease food shipments abroad came from 
our marketing cooperatives. 

But farmers must also buy, and it is in this area that co- 
operative farmers have made astonishing strides in the past 
decade. The cooperative purchase of farm supplies is now 
pacing one billion dollars a year. Well organized regional 
organizations supply hundreds of thousands of farmers 
through their local retail units. Their remarkable concentra- 
tion upon the ownership and operation of factories and plants 
during the war has stirred considerable comment in the field 
of private American enterprise. 


The cooperative movement has proved no panacea for all 
the ills of American agriculture, but it has increased the 
annual income of farmers by millions . . . it has led the 
farmer to higher quality standards in both buying and sell- 
ing . . . it has given him ownership and greater responsi- 
bility in the economic community . . . and it has challenged 
the national economy with a practical demonstration of 
“business for service—and not for profit.” 


It is in the field of cooperative enterprise that farmer “self 
help” has found . . . and will continue to find, maximum ex- 
pression. The opportunities ahead are manifold. New tech- 
niques for food freezing and processing offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for marketing cooperatives throughout the nation. 
Purchasing cooperatives have yet to develop a broad con- 
sumer program to meet the farmer’s personal needs. This 
phase of cooperative development is in process today. Such a 
program ... combind with constantly expanding cooperative 
farm services can contribute measurably to a healthy agri- 
cultural community. 


Farmer “self help” through cooperative enterprise must be 
encouraged. Farm cooperatives have developed self reliant 
and democratically conscious farmers throughout the nation. 
They have challenged the forces of monopoly in many areas 
and have increased the real income and purchasing power of 
millions of our rural citizens. And they have operated in 
the most literal traditions of our American free enterprise 


system. 
e * * 


We live in a world today that has made a left turn. It 
has done so because its people have come to prize security 
above their full freedoms. We here in America are about to 
test the worth of that freedom. Still conscious of our love of 
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liberty we give . . . what may well be . . . our last oppor- 
tunity to unrestricted free enterprise. Agriculture ... as a 
vigorous and powerful force in the national economy... . 
may play a vital role in preserving that liberty. 

I believe that an agriculture which will speak boldly for 
the interests and welfare of its customers . . . which will un- 








derstand and use the resources of its government . . . which 
will seek the maximum in productive efficiency . . . and which 
will take every measure to help itself . . . will contribute not 
only to its own well-being .. . but will add to the ultimate 


security of its nation, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


WHAT IT MEANS TO THE MIDDLE WEST 
By HARRY C. BROCKEL, Municipal Port Director, City of Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Delivered from radio station WHA, Madison, Wisconsin, October 23, 1945 


HE St. Lawrence seaway is again in the news. Presi- 

dent Truman has recommended the project to Con- 

gress for immediate action. Ten distinguished Sena- 
tors of three political parties, including Senator La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, have presented a joint resolution to carry out 
the provisions of our long-standing agreement with Canada 
for development of this great waterway. Congressman 
Sabath, the dean of the House of Representatives, has pre- 
sented a similar resolution in the House. President Tru- 
man’s unqualified support of the project, and its distinguished 
congressional sponsors, representing all major political par- 
ties, indicate that conditions are now more favorable to 
adoption of the project than in the past. 

The State Department has given the St. Lawrence project 
first place in its international program, to demonstrate to 
the world that nations living side by side can peacefully 
develop projects whose benefits transcend international 
boundary lines. The State Department is convinced that 
the St. Lawrence project will prove to the world that 
America is determined to cement international relation- 
ships, and to build peace on a sound foundation by expand- 
ing trade and commerce between nations. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has two great economic justifi- 
cations—the justifications of low-cost water transportation, 
and of low-cost hydroelectric power development. I will 
touch briefly upon the power development features of the 
project. The power to be generated will be distributed to 
sections of Canada, New York, and New England, which 
are badly in need of it. The St. Lawrence River is the 
greatest undeveloped source of hydroelectric power in North 
America. Two million two hundred thousand horsepower 
of electrical energy are constantly running unused into the 
Atlantic because of our past failure to harness this tremen- 
dous energy. 

Our national consumption of electrical energy has in- 
creased from 14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1914 to 240,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1944. President Truman, in 
his message to Congress, cited the important role which 
hydroelectric power in the Pacific Northwest and in the 
Tennessee Valley played in the development of the atomic 
bomb. He emphasized that the whole economic and mili- 
tary future of the United States will require further devel- 
opment of our power resources, and urged that the vast 
potential energy of the St. Lawrence River be harnessed 
without delay. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is of interest to Wis- 
consin because of its transportation aspects. By extending 
ocean shipping to Wisconsin, our farms and industries will 
be able to take advantage of water transportation on a scale 
hitherto impossible. Our industries can then import raw 
materials in large quantities, at a minimum of cost, by sub- 
stituting a water haul for costly rail transportation and elim- 


inating trans-shipment costs. Wisconsin agriculture and 
industry will be able to tap new markets abroad by utilizing 
direct shipping service. 

There is nothing new or experimental in the St. Law- 
rence waterway development. For more than a hundred 
years Wisconsin has been shipping into world markets via 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. As early as 
1700, shallow canals were built around the Lachine Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River. It is more than a century since 
the Erie Canal and the first really practical locks of the St. 
Lawrence canals were dug. 

The Great Lakes area was discovered, explored, and col- 
onized by water transportation. The growth of our civil- 
ization in this region has followed the watercourses, and the 
growth of our waterways has paralleled the expansion of 
the Middle West until it is one of the wealthiest and most 
productive sections of the Nation. 


The seaway is not an inland waterway or an artificial 
waterway. It is a sea road into the heart of the North 
American Continent. Fundamentally, it belongs in a class 
with the river approaches to a dozen or more of the great 
ocean ports. It differs from these only in the greater dis- 
tance it projects ocean carriage inland, and in the great 
extent of territory and the large number of people it will 
serve. 

The seaway is essentially not a canal project. From the 
head of Lake Superior to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of 
more than 2,000 miles, there will be but 16 locks and 40 
miles of canal section. More than 90 percent of the route 
will be through open water or through channels no more 
restricted than the entrance channels to most ocean ports. 
The time lost by ships in traversing these locks and canals 
will be negligible. 

The seaway project does not contemplate the creation of 
a new transportation route, but will increase the usefulness 
of an important existing route, which has served the United 
States and Canada for over a hundred years. The water- 
way is already substantially complete. The agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada affects only 115 miles 
out of a total of 2,339 miles in the great waterway stretch- 
ing from Duluth to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Although the Middle West contributed its full share to 
the cost of the Panama Canal, it is without a doubt the 
only section of the entire world which did not benefit by its 
construction and which has, on the contrary, actually been 
handicapped by it. The Panama Canal brought our eastern 
and western seacoasts much closer to one another in terms of 
transportation. Long water hauls are far cheaper than 
other forms of transportation. A short rail haul to a sea- 
port plus a long water haul means relatively cheap trans- 
portation. A rail haul of half or two-thirds the distance 
across the continent means high transportation costs. 
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‘The two coastal areas, using the long water haul via the 
Panama Canal, have found interchange of business easy and 
economical. “The Midwest manufacturer and farmer is 
contronted with a long rail haul in order to reach his mar- 
kets, and is unable to take advantage of the cheap water 
transportation made possible by the Panama Canal. ‘The 
Middle West can be restored to equality in competition by 
bringing tidewater to this area. 


With the seaway the Great Lakes would become an estu-- 


ary of the Atlantic. Our Great Lakes shore line would 
become a seacoast. ‘The seaways will remake the transporta- 
tion map of the world. It will reveal and develop new 
markets and new commerce, will add value to the product 
of our agriculture and industry, and will increase the pur- 
chasing power of 40,000,000 people around the Great Lakes. 

‘The seacoasts of the United States and the Great Lakes 
region will be brought into closer business contact. ‘The 
waterway will bring ocean shipping to their Great Lakes 
terminal ports and will confer upon our western railroads 
the same privilege of direct access to the Atlantic which the 
eastern railroads now enjoy. 

While the seaway is amply justified by the twin advan- 
taves of cheap power and cheap transportation, World War 
Il has forcefully brought home to us its military and naval 
potentialities, It is a national misfortune that the seaway 
was not developed before the war. Had it been available, 
Midwest industry and agriculture could have made a more 
forceful and effective contribution to the war effort, and 
much treasure and perhaps many lives could have been 
saved. I would like to discuss briefly some of these national- 
defense considerations. 

In a shipbuilding effort unprecedented in history, this 
country has, within 4 years, turned out 60,000,000 tons of 
new merchant vessels to meet the shipping needs of a global 
war. Vast additional tonnages have been constructed in the 
form of thousands of naval and military craft of all types. 
The combined shipbuilding production of the past years— 
merchant and military—probably exceeds 75,000,000 tons. 

Only about 2 percent of this tonnage has been constructed 
on the Great Lakes although we have sheltered harbors, 
vast industries, the great bulk of steel production, and a 
great reservoir of skilled workmen. <A few score of small- 
type ships have been constructed in lake ports and sent into 
ocean service through the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, 
only at great labor and expense. The shipbuilding potenti- 
alities of the Great Lakes area have hardly been scratched. 
The bottleneck has been the difficulty of getting ships to 
tidewater once they are built. 

Had the St. Lawrence seaway been developed with a 30- 
foot channel to the Atlantic Ocean, we could have con- 
structed in sheltered lake harbors, escort carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, and merchant ships of 10,000 ton size. These 
ships could have been loaded in lake ports with foodstuffs, 
munitions and all the material of war—and if this seems 
like mere speculation, let us remember that Detroit was 
ranked as America’s No. | arsenal and was closely followed 
in volume of war production by Great Lakes industrial cen- 
ters such as Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Convoys could have been assembled in the sheltered waters 
of the St. Lawrence River and sent to European ports with 
an ocean crossing 1,000 miles shorter via the St. Lawrence 
than from our North Atlantic ports. The submarine hazard 
would have been reduced by one-third, in terms of distance ; 
and the great burden of shipping losses, naval escort re- 
quirements and similar military considerations could have 
been reduced in proportion to the reduction in ocean mileage 
by use of the St. Lawrence. 

Our tremendous war effort has depleted our natural 
resources to a very considerable extent. We have used 


lavishly our forests and our minerals. We find ourselves 
with rapidly dwindling supplies of iron ore, petroleum, man- 
ganese, copper, lead, and many other strategic materials 
absolutely necessary to us in war and in peace. A strategic 
stock-piling program is now being developed, based upon 
future industrial requirements and nation-defense considera- 
tions. ‘hese critical materials should be transported and 
stored as effectively and economically as possible. “hey 
should be brought to sheltered interior locations, and to the 
area which will use them in great volume, which means, of 
course, the industrial area surrounding the Great Lakes. 

Considering the exposed position of our coasts in terms of 
naval and air attack, it would be sound national policy to 
encourage the location of strategic industry in the sheltered 
interior of this country. We have the opportunity to locate 
strategic industry in the sheltered heart of the Nation and 
at the same time, to provide these industries with all the 
advantages of ocean transportation by extending deep draft 
shipping into the Great Lakes. 

The seaway development is essential to check the drift 
of population from the Middle West to the seaboard. In 
recent years there has been a mushroom growth of new 
industry along the seaboard, particularly along the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific coast. The employment opportuni- 
ties offered by these new industries have encouraged great 
numbers of people to migrate from the Middle West to the 
seaboard areas. The result has been a rapid growth of 
population around the seacoasts of the United States and a 
gradual decline of population in the interior. During the 
10 years from 1930 to 1940, many Midwestern States actu- 
ally lost population. This trend has been accelerated during 
the war period. 

Twenty of the 23 States showing population decreases dur- 
ing the war are within the transportation and trading area 
of the Great Lakes. Every State tributary to the Great 
Lakes with the exception of Michigan has suffered a marked 
loss of population during the war period. The seaboard 
States have uniformly shown a strong population growth, 
reflecting the growth of industry and the trend of population 
toward these areas. The St. Lawrence seaway is absolutely 
essential to permit industry and agriculture in the Great 
Lakes area to meet the competition of industry and com- 
merce on the seaboard. 

The economic effects of a continued loss of population are 
obvious. A declining population means reduced levels of 
manufacturing, reduced wholesale and retail trade, decline 
of building construction, reduced transportation, reduced 
food consumption, and a general lowering of economic 
vitality. 

Obvious economic conclusions are presented when we find 
the majority of the Midwest States declining in population 
while States like Florida, in a single decade, gain 29 percent 
in population; Nevada, 21 percent; Washington, 19 per- 
cent; Oregon, 11 percent; and California, 22 percent. The 
St. Lawrence seaway can do much to check this trend by 
giving to us in the Midwest the same economic advantages 
which are attracting industry and population to our eastern 
States on the Seaboard. 

Wisconsin has a great stake in foreign trade. Wisconsin 
products which move into world markets in great volume 
include wheat, rye, canned goods, tractors, automobiles and 
parts, meat, silk hosiery, leather, machinery, iron and steel, 
dairy products, motorcycles, wood, paper, and electrical 
equipment. Many phases of Wisconsin industry and agri- 
culture are interested in world trade, and every citizen of 
our State is, or should be, concerned with its potentialities. 

In normal times the city of Milwaukee alone shipped into 
export markets goods with an average value of about $50.- 
000,000 a year, to practically every country on the globe. A 
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large part of this business would seek the most economical 
route available, meaning the St. Lawrence. In normal years 
States tributary to the Great Lakes account for about 35 
percent of our total national exports. 


On any impartial or logical basis the merit of the St. 
Lawrence project cannot be challenged. Nevertheless, there 
is strong opposition. The principal objectors to the improve- 
ment are seaboard ports, which fear the loss of transfer 
business between ship and rail, and the eastern trunk-line 
railroads. 


There is also opposition from utility interests who object 
not to the St. Lawrence power development, but to the fact 
that the distribution of the new power will be through 
public agencies rather than through private utilities. 

This opposition can only be described as short-sighted and 
selfish. As the Middle West prospers and expands, all sec- 
tions of the Nation will share in that expansion and pros- 
perity. Increased production and purchasing power in the 
Middle West mean that the people of this area will do 
more business with the seaboard and with the world. 

The cost of the St. Lawrence seaway will be shared 
equally by Canada and the United States. The entire cost 
of the project to the United States would be less than 1 
day’s war expenditures. At the peak of our war effort, 
expenditures were running at about $275,000,000 a day. 
Our share of the seaway project would be about the same. 
If the United States every day, year in and year out, could 
find $275,000,000 for purposes of destruction, certainly it 


should be able to find an equivalent amount for development 
of one of our great natural resources. 

American postwar planning is geared to a philosophy of 
expansion—greater production, full employment, expanded 
foreign trade, and an enlarged merchant marine. The St. 
Lawrence development will help us to obtain every one of 
these objectives. An expanded foreign trade will cement 
friendly relations with other nations. We need new trade 
routes and new trafic to support our merchant marine, 
which will be the largest in the world. The objectives of 
full employment and full production obviously must be 
geared to a greater volume of commerce and transportation. 
No project before the American people today will do more 
to accomplish these objectives than will the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Wisconsin’s inland communities, like our port cities, will 
share in the benefits of improved distribution and cheaper 
transportation made possible by the seaway, Our great ports of 
Superior, Ashland, Marinette, Green Bay, Manitowoc, She- 
boygan, Milwaukee, Racine, and Kenosha will enjoy new 
shipping and commerce, with resulting increases in employ- 
ment and revenue. It has been estimated that the seaway 
project will create in Wisconsin from 15,000 to 25,000 new 
jobs. 

A score of Midwestern States will share the benefits of 
the seaway project, and Wisconsin should be foremost among 
them. ‘The opening of the St. Lawrence ship channel will 
mark the beginning of a new era for the Great Lakes region 
and for our own State of Wisconsin. 


Command of Negro Troops 


ENGINEER TRAINING CENTER POLICY AND REQUIREMENT 
By JOHN H. SHERMAN, Lt. Col., T. C. Commanding 14th E. T. Group 


Delivered November 17, 1944 to 300 new officers, many of whom were unwilling to work with Negroes and were trying 
to get transfers_to other Services. Colonel Sherman therefore found it necessary in one session to compel obedience to 
assignment and to sell his officers the official War Department attitude and doctrine relative to Colored troops. 


By orders of the Commanding General this address was made required reading for every officer assigned to duty with 
Negro troops. Until recently it was classified secret and could not be published. 


T the start we must recognize that in any large group 
there are likely to be officers who have long con- 
sidered that their attitudes on the Negro question 

are their own business: A matter personal to them, settled 
and unchangeable—settled for them and by them long be- 
fore they entered the Army. 

But the Army has a definite policy and requirement in 
this matter, just as it has on other matters. ‘That policy is 
set forth in enforceable Regulations which must be obeyed 
under penalty. An Officer of the Army has no more free- 
dom to speak or act by old habit on this matter, than a buck 
private has to stand or walk by old habit when on Review. 

Also: It is fundamental that a good Officer takes any 
duty which Higher Authority sees fit to assign to him, mas- 
ters the job and his preferences relative to it, and does it 
well, without complaint or question. So, whenever an of- 
ficer, by words, acts, or attitudes, causes himself to be re- 
moved from any service as unfitted for that work, it is 
necessary that he be labeled as a man of limited usefulness, 
not a full soldier, and unfit for promotion. 

And since it is also fundamental that soldiers may not 
choose their work in the army, but should sternly discipline 
themselves to do cheerfully and well whatever duty is as- 
signed to them, no officer who allows his prejudices to render 


him ineffective on his assigned duty can ever properly be 
assigned to any other duty which he might find more pleas- 
ing to him, for it is not the Army’s policy thus to reward 
insubordination or weakness. 

A failure in race relationships, as will become more ap- 
parent, always results either from refusal to control habit 
and prejudice, which is insubordination; or from inability to 
control habit and prejudices, which is weakness. Neither 
refusals nor weaknesses are condoned in Army Regulations. 

The remarks which follow, therefore, are for the aid of 
those who desire such assistance. ‘They are particularly for 
him who takes seriously the Regulation that the duty hours 
of the Company Commander are 24 each day, for no man 
is a true Company Commander until he is wholeheartedly 
living for his men. They are results of a long period of 
intensive study. I make no claim to infallibility. Others, | 
know, have done better. But he who will apply these prin- 
ciples will find that they do, in fact, lead to a solid success 
and happiness in handling Negro troops. 

First, then, we have to recognize certain broad background 
facts in our situation, foremost among which is, that Ameri- 
can Negroes, as a group, have made the greatest single 
sacrificial contribution to this war. 

Made it consciously and intelligently, with full considera- 
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tion, much discussion, and with deliberate acceptance of its 
hard consequences. And most of us scarcely realized the 
meaning when they did it. 

They knew how we got independence by leaping to armed 
revolt when the British Government had its hands full with 
a European War. They know how we did it again in 1812 
when Napoleon was threatening the very life of Britain. 
Thev know how within our memory both Finland and Ire- 
land have done the same, successfully and with American 
against odds greater than the odds they would 
face in doing likewise. 

‘They knew that if they were to apply the same moral 
standards which we have done, and use the methods we have 
used, their moment to strike was in the early spring of 
1942. They knew this because honest and conscientious 
friends—not foreign agitators but sincere Americans both 
white and colored—were moving about among them re- 
minding them of the historical truth and saying: Now is the 
time. 

No armed revolt was contemplated, but a paralyzing gen- 
eral strike at the moment when Negro labor was most 
needed, 

Is there any sincere American who can argue that such 

strike was not justified? But, at that moment, through 
their own leaders, they adopted a moral stand which had 
been beyond our fathers and which is today above our for- 
eign friends. They elected to earn an improvement in their 
hard lot by proved loyalty and the ways of peace. 

It is not the first time in Man’s history that an oppressed 
and underprivileged people has shown a moral consciousness 
superior to its oppressors. Moral insight is more often the 
result of experience than of education. 

We owe a debt to the Negro in another matter. In this 
room is not one man who has not been subsidized—his life 
made more comfortable and his opportunities made better— 
by the labor of Southern Negroes. In my own case college 
would have been impossible had my father not been able 
to hire cheap Negro labor for the farm in my place. I owe 
something to the Colored people. 

Is there a man present who has not bought Arrow or 
Manhattan shirts at prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00? 
What would they have cost you if the Negro labor of the 
Cotton Belt were getting normal American wages? How 
much do you think you would have to pay for fresh veg- 
etables all Winter if it were not for the low-paid Southern 
farm workers? What would your furniture cost you if the 
Negro loggers of the Louisiana and Mississippi hardwood 
swamps were getting the wages that our Northwestern 
loggers get? 

Each one of us has lived, eaten and dressed better and 
cheaper, with more surplus available for the finer things of 
life, because we have been subsidized by American Negroes. 
Very definitely we owe them a debt. 

For in the areas in which twelve fourteenths of all Ameri- 
can Negroes live, equal educational opportunities are denied 
them. Equal pay for equal work is denied them. Oppor- 
tunity to work at skilled trades is denied them. So far as it 
can be accomplished, pride and self-respect are denied them— 
by political discrimination, by social ostracism, by the use 
in common conversation of those hated words which carry 
each its load of hurt and insult and challenge to hatred. 

These are the conditions which lie back of the Negro 
race of American citizens and the Negro Soldiers with 
whom this War Department Pamphlet deals. But those are 
average Negro troops. Our troops at North Fort Lewis 
are not average Negro troops. They are Residue Troops 
who happen to be Negro. At the Reception Centers, after 
testing and classification by mental content, which includes 


’ 
approval 


both native intelligence and education, men are taken off 
the top in successive layers for the various Arms and Serv- 
ices in the order of priorities. There are eleven priorities; 
and what is left, the residue, goes to the twelfth and bottom 
group of services—Engineer General Service Units, Quarter- 
master Labor Units, and Transportation Corps Stevedore 
Units. These troops, white and colored, average about 57 
on the scale—the mental content of a normal 8% year old 
schoolchild. 

Childs minds in men’s bodies—requiring endless patience. 

That is the first principle in handling these men: Cheerful, 
reassuring, never-failing patience. 

Since the test rating contains the sum of the man’s native 
horse sense and his education, it is evident that if two men 
have the same rating and one has more education; then 
the other must have more good sense. And this is true also 
of groups of residue troops. If two groups both average 57, 
and if one group has on the average 5 years more education 
than the other group has, then the other group must have 
on the average more of native good sense. 

This is the case with our residue troops. All average 
about 57, yet the whites have on the average 5 years more 
education than the Negroes have. So on the average we can 
count on finding more good sense among the Negro residues. 
This is part of the reason why we have less AWOL and 
fewer courtmartial cases among the Negroes than among 
the whites of this post, and why when a Negro residue unit 
borrows cadre it normally returns it in due time, but when 
a white residue unit borrows cadre it rarely is able to return 
it. 

Our troops then are for the most part residue because of 
denial of opportunity. A goodly proportion of them have 
enough basic intelligence to have put them in higher classi- 
fication if only they had the requisite education, but they 
were pulled out of school as small children, just as soon as 
they were old enough to pick berries, chop cotton, weed 
onions, hoe corn, pick cotton, or slash tobacco. 

They were pulled out of school because the family was 
so poor that their earnings were needed. Their parents had 
been done the same, before them. So they have grown up 
ignorant, superstitious, unused to consecutive thinking, un- 
acquainted with the world around them, frightened and 
homesick when away from their childhood setting, shiftless, 
unreliable, evasive—and sullen when under censure or criti- 
cism because they have been given no desire to improve. 

Now these traits, usually noted in underprivileged 
Negroes, are precisely the traits which are most noticed 
among very poor people everywhere. We find exactly the 
same characteristics among the “poor whites” of the moun- 
tain pockets of the Alleghenies, among the white share- 
croppers of the deeper South, among the Oakies, and among 
the very poor in the city slums. 

Examined closely, we find that there are exceedingly few 
traits which can properly be ascribed to the Negro race as 
racial traits. Those commonly called Negro traits are simply 
traits common to very poor people who have been poor 
for several successive generations. White Holy Rollers have 
them, and Negroes of comfortable circumstances do not 
have them. 

Even the alleged musical superiority of Negroes does not 
stand test. Analyze Negro singing, and you will find that 
good Negro singers, like good white singers, sing well. And 
that the majority of Negroes, like the majority of whites, 
sing poorly. Why then do Negroes appear to sing better? 
It is because, having less education, they are less inhibited. 
Nobody has told them that they can’t sing. So when to- 
gether, they all sing under the leadership of the good 
singers. And when everybody sings it always sounds good. 
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But you don’t find Northern, educated, Negroes singing 
any better than white people. They have lost the ability 
to sing uninhibited as their Southern cousins do. Education 
has impressed them with ideas of conventionally good and 
bad singing, and they have become self-conscious. Make the 
Southern Negro self-conscious, and he stops singing too. 

Almost the only trait which the Northern Negroes retain 
in common with their Southern brothers, is their intense 
sensitiveness to personal insult—a hangover from genera- 
tions of oppression and a result of many petty discrimina- 
tions which still survive to exasperate them. 

Why talk of such things in a military conference? Be- 
cause they bring out the fact that the handicaps of these 
men are the handicaps of poverty and not handicaps of race. 
When we have ceased to think of these men as Negroes and 
have learned to recognize them as poor people needing op- 
portunity, we have taken the first and longest step toward 
success and useful service with them. 

Educated colored soldiers from the North can be, and 
are, treated just like other soldiers from the start; and they 
do well. And the more intelligent Southern colored men who 
achieve high classification despite lack of education have 
the superior native intelligence which enables them to make 


adjustment to Army life and easily to get ahead in it. From: 


such troops our crack colored outfits like the celebrated 
Tenth Cavalry of the Spanish-American War, the 369th 
Infantry of the First World War and the 93rd Division 
of this war have developed. The world has never seen 
better troops than those, and history records the fact. 

But we here at the North Fort do not receive that kind 
of colored men. We receive the residue: The child’s minds 
in the men’s bodies with all the added handicaps of current 
poverty. 

At this point let us recognize that when we have over- 
come all prejudices against the black skin on our soldiers’ 
faces, that skin becomes a tremendous help to the men and to 
us. For it can keep us constantly reminded that these troops 
are residue troops needing our patience and our help. It is 
legitimate to make use of this concept, because this post, and 
these units which we train and with which we must serve, 
have no other kind of colored troops. 

Also, when we have learned to love these handicapped 
men, it is vastly easier to appreciate those superior Negroes 
who have become our fellow officers—and from whom we 
can learn much that will help us to help our men. 


Our Colored Residue troops are unique in that they can- 
not be successfully controlled by the traditional Army method 
of Regulations and Orders enforced by penalties and punish- 
ments. The Articles of War mean nothing to them, for 
there are no effective punishments. 


Withholding pay is a something in the future, and our 
white ancestors for generations ‘carefully trained his ances- 
tors into the thriftlessness which still persists to make him 
shortvisioned and improvident. 

Restrictions mean nothing other than that as they are 
successively broken one ineffective order gets piled upon 
another. 


Guardhouse is positively a reward for misbehavior. Its 
roof and walls are tighter, floors better and beds softer than 
those of the cabin in which he was raised. Moreover, it is 
less crowded than the barracks, and has better mess. And 
the work is lighter and the hours shorter as a rule. The 
normal policing duties of stockade prisoners are not repul- 
sive to men who all their lives have aspired to be promoted 
from the lifting of heavy bales of cotton to the cleaning of 
the office spittoons. 


And suppose we send him to General Court-Martial, for 
a dishonorable discharge. Well, that means a little longer 
time of comfortable quarters, easy work and better mess. 
And at the end to be sent home, which is what he wants 
most. The dishonorable part doesn’t affect him. That 
merely means that he loses his right to vote—and he was 
cheated out of that, long ago. 

So these Negro soldiers of ours have to be reached on 
other grounds. Basis for discipline and morale must be 
found which will appeal to them as men, direct their ener- 
gies as soldiers, and give them desire to work and to fight. 

For it must be admitted that thus far their lives back 
home have given them very little to fight for. When one 
of them asks how come we are fighting Hitler for treating 
the Jews the same way we treat the Negroes, no adequate 
answer can be found in any regulation or text-book, An 
answer must be formed in his heart by something new which 
we do for him right here on the Post. 

The first step is to live their life with them. Eat the 
same mess, sleep in the area, attend their church, visit their 
day-rooms, buy in their P.X., and show interest in their 
sports and social activities. This serves two ends: It edu- 
cates us to an understanding of the men and their prob- 
lems; and it makes the men contented—the first step toward 
good morale and the feeling of something to fight for. I 
have never known men to kick on any hardship which their 
officers were sharing with them. Good garrison rations are 
rotten when there is an Officers’ Mess in another building. 
“B” Rations taste good when the officers are eating in the 
same room. 

As we live with them we learn what are the things which 
mean most to them, and the first of these is their longing 
for pride and self-respect—those precious possessions of the 
soul, which are so commonly denied to them back home, and 
which the Uniform of the Army of the United States can 
be made to confer instantly to every man. 

Make them proud. A good soldier is always proud. Proud 
of his uniform, of himself, of his company; of his officers; 
his regiment, his country and his flag. As he gets that pride, 
our residue recruit finds his first feelings of having some- 
thing to fight for. 

Protect that pride and develop it. Weed out every habit 
of word or thought that may hinder or harm it. Particularly 
there are words the use of which can kill the Morale and 
rouse feelings of unhappy discouragement and lost hope. 
Most of those words listed in the Pamphlet, and many others, 
are harmless in their etymology, but through abuse have 
come to be hated fighting words of deepest insult. 

Whether it appears reasonable or not, the fact remains 
that to call an American Negro “nigger” is the full equiv- 
alent of calling a Spaniard “spik,” a Frenchman “cochon,” 
or an American a Son-of-a-Bitch. There are, in truth, only 
three terms by which it is ever proper to speak or think 
of Negro soldiers: These are; colored man, colored Soldier, 
and Negro. And that word is pronounced by Regulation in 
two distinct syllables, each with the long vowel: Né-grd. 
So that there can be no mistake. 

We must not only never speak the offending words on 
duty; we must also never speak them in private or think 
them; for if we do, the unconscious habit thus formed will 
certainly sooner or later crop up at some unguarded moment 
to wreck morale and nullify all our good work. 

And if it seems irksome to be bound and restricted as to 
what you would think or say, remember that it is self-bind- 
ing, and consider who it was who told us that “He who 
conquereth his own spirit is greater than he who taketh a 
city.” 
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As part of the pride-building process, never correct errors 
by a call-down, but correct always by words of praise for 
the effort made. “That's good! You can make it still better 
this way,” is the correct attitude. 

And if the error is an omission, call attention to it 
pleasantly, adding your surprise that he, whom you can see 
to be a good soldier, has slipped up this time. If you do 
it gracefully, he will not be likely to err in that way again. 

‘Teach them affirmatively, too. Avoid warning them what 
not to do. Rather, tell them carefully and patiently exactly 
what they shall do, and how—in simple words, and with 
plenty of Make sure they understand exactly 
how you want it done before you let them try to do it, for 
if by any accident they get started on a bad habit or poor 
teclinique which nevertheless gets a fair result, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to change them. 

While this 


! 
in your heart 


repetition, 


is happening you will learn to respect them 
and disciplinary troubles begin to clear up. 
Instinctively they know when you truly respect them, and 
here a great truth appears. 

‘Treat colored men as inferiors, and they respond with 
a sullen, tacit semi-sabotage, Treat them as equals, and they 
respond by treating you as the superior which your insignia 
indicate. 

And when true mutual respect has thus been established, 
Loyalty develops. Here is something else which they gladly 
work and fight for. Develop that loyalty by showing it. Be 
on their side on every legitimate occasion, for true loyalty 
must always be reciprocal. Show them the Army as a great 
Fraternity in which men of all races, creeds and colors 
come together to serve in the Brotherhood of the uniform 
of the Army of the United States: the salute its pass sign; 
mutual service and shared hardship its ritual; and final rest 
beneath the Flag of our Country its end and reward. 

Give them that conception of the Army and they quickly 
carry it further. ‘They know much that we can only guess. 
We, as little children, knew instinctively who were truly 
our friends and who were putting on an act to catch us. 
Watch the next small child who gives you opportunity, and 
see how he goes freely to some strangers but pulls away 
from others. He knows. We all knew at his age. Then the 
school came along and killed that instinct, substituting hu- 
reason in its stead. Northern, educated Negroes, like 
educated this power—but these unschooled 
Negroes from the South retain it. It tells them unerringly 


in whom they dare place their trust. 


man 


whites, lose 


& 


it is that when you have come to really love them in 
your heart they know it. They value you then as an Older 
Bother in Arms, very precious to them who have had so 
few white friends—and they will do anything for you. 
No task is too unpleasant, no effort too great for them in 
gratitude for true friendship. They will even put 
elves out to cover up the mistakes of a Shavetail. I 
know of no other classification of troops that will do this. 
If a young new Lieutenant really learns to love them in 
his heart, he ceases to be a “90-day Wonder” and becomes 
their valued friend. 
not let him fail! 

These men have little beauty in their lives back home. 
‘Their cabins usually are the dwellings of the very poor— 
dark, crowded and unlovely. Outside the cabin door there 
usually is a flower-bed. One knows whether the family 
is holding up or degenerating by the condition of that little 
patch of beauty. Their other contact with beauty is in the 
church, which is the social center for all that is best in their 
lives outside of the immediate family; and is usually called 
“The Meeting House.” 


And they will 


That church, with its preacher or exhorter who stirs their 
emotions with a very simple but genuine Religion, means 
a great deal to them. Around it center most of their best 
memories of home. Wherever Officers, by friendly participa- 
tion, succeed in convincing them that chaplains and chapels 
are on the square and not dishing out an ordered propaganda, 
the chapel, the Sunday School, and the midweek prayer meet- 
ing become principal interests with them. I have noticed 
that those negro companies on this Post which can serve 
their mess “‘family style” quite regularly ask a Blessing on 
the food before eating. In no case have I found that the 
officers had ordered this. The men do it spontaneously. 

The conscientious officer will promote this spirit and par- 
ticipate in its exercise, for two reasons: First, because this 
is definitely a part of the preparation for these men to be at 
comfort as they go to strange lands and new dangers, so 
that every principle which impels to an interest in the mess 
is equally an obligation to take interest in the Chapel. And 
second, because these men have more trust and confidence 
in officers who meet their ideal as expressed in their favorite 
designation of a good man. Of such a man they say: “He’s a 
Fine Christian Gentleman.” 

If for these reasons you attend their frequently bizarre 
worship, you soon will find that though you cannot with 
your head share all of their beliefs, you are in your heart 
warming to the simple earnestness of their devotion. There 
are rich reserves of unselfishness, of moral fervor, and of 
spiritual grace in these simple folk, which our cultivated 
doctrines have not yet reached to destroy. 

Too many Sundays I have been the only white man in 
that Chapel. Often the only officer. Come and hear the 
full throated singing. If you do not quickly find yourself 
attracted and warmed to it, bring your wife the next time. 
The women catch on quicker than us men. And an in- 
terested wife makes a good officer. 

As you do these things you will find yourself growing 
genuinely fond of these men. Not patronizingly tolerant, or 
loftily kindly, but genuinely and humbly loving in your heart. 
Then you will be happy, with a happiness enriched by the 
feeling that you can help these men who need you so badly. 

And the men will know how you feel. They will go 
through Hell and high water for one whom they know as 
a true friend. Then they will not let you fail, for they do 
not require that they shall like you, but only that you shall 
love them in your heart, and they know unerringly whether 
you do, for Education has not entered to destroy that pre- 
cious instinct which we all had as children, but lost in the 
years of schooling. 

So, there are only two things which count much in 
Commanding Negro Residue Troops: 

As preparation for work and fighting, be a good soldier 
with them, to help them become good soldiers. 

As preparation for homesickness, fever, wounds or death, 
be a good Christian with them, to help them stay good Chris- 
tians. 

Just these two things, as you love them in your heart, 
and all will go well with you and with your unit. They will 
give you a single-minded devotion such as you can find no- 
where else; which finds no task too hard, no sacrifice too 
creat; and they will never let you down. 

I cannot end on that negative. Nor will you find full con- 
fidence in a mere prediction. Believe me then as I say that 
this is a knowledge, developed out of many years of experi- 
ence with colored people and many months of dependency 
upon Negro troops. Do your part with them, giving them 
only these two things which they need, and they will bring 
you rare happinness and final success as an officer. 

And that is a promise. 
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HE Foreign Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States 

of America met in Moscow from Dec. 16 to Dec. 26, 
1945, in accordance with the decision of the Crimea Con- 
ference, confirmed at the Berlin Conference, that there 
should be periodic consultation between them. At the meet- 
ing of the three Foreign Ministers, discussions took place on 
an informal and explanatory basis and agreement was reached 
on the following questions: 


I. PREPARATION OF PEAcE TREATIES WITH ITALY, 
RUMANIA, BULGARIA, HUNGARY AND FINLAND 


As announced on the 24th of December, 1945, the Gov- 
ernments of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States have agreed to have requested the adherence 
of the Governments of France and China to the following 
procedure with respect to the preparation of peace treaties: 


1. In the drawing up by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Finland, only members of the council who are, or under the 
terms of the agreement establishing the Council of Foreign 
Ministers adopted at the Berlin Conference are deemed to 
be, signatory of the surrender terms will participate, unless 
and until the council takes further action under the agree- 
ment to invite other members of the council to participate 
on questions directly concerning them. That is to say: 


A. The terms of the peace treaty with Italy will be 
drafted by the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the Soviet Union and France; 


B. The terms of the peace treaties with Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary by the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet 
Union, the United States and the United Kingdom; 


C. The terms of the peace treaty with Finland by the 
Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union and the United King- 
dom. 


The deputies of the Foreign Ministers will immediately 
resume their work in London on the basis of understandings 
reached on the questions discussed at the first plenary ses- 
sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London. 


2. When the preparation of all these drafts has been com- 
pleted, the Council of Foreign Ministers will convoke a 
conference for the purpose of considering treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. The 
conference will consist of the five members of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers together with all members of the 
United Nations which actively waged war with substantial 
military force against European enemy states, namely: Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, China, France, Australia, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist Republic, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, India, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic. The conference will be 


held not later than May 1, 1946. 


3. After the conclusion of the deliberations of the con- 
ference and upon consideration of its recommendations, the 
states signatory to the terms of armistice with Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland—France being re- 
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garded as such for the purposes of the peace treaty with 
Italy—will draw up final texts of peace treaties. 


4. The final texts of the respective peace treaties as so 
drawn up will be signed by representatives of the states rep- 
resented at the conference which are at war with the enemy 
states in question. The texts of the respective peace treaties 
will then be submitted to the other United Nations which 
are at war with the enemy states in question. 


5. The peace treaties will come into force immediately 
after they have been ratified by the Allied states signatory 
to the respective armistices, France being regarded as such 
in the case of the peace with Italy. These treaties are sub- 
ject to ratification by the enemy states in question. 


II. Far EAsterN COMMISSION AND ALLIED COUNCIL 
FOR JAPAN 


A. Far EAsTtTerN CoMMISSION 


Agreement was reached, with the concurrence of China, 
for the establishment of a Far Eastern Commission to take 
the place of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission. ‘The 
terms of reference for the Far Eastern Commission are as 
follows: 


I. Establishment of the Commission. 


A Far Eastern Commission is hereby established com- 
posed of the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, United States, China, France, 
the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India 
and the Philippine Commonwealth. 


II. Functions. 
A.. The functions of the Far Eastern Commission shall be: 


1. To formulate the policies, principles and standards in 
conformity with which the fulfillment by Japan of its obli- 
gations under the terms of surrender may be accomplished. 


2. To review, on the request of any member, any direc- 
tive issued to the Supreme Commander for the Allied powers 
or any action taken by the Supreme Commander involving 
policy decisions within the jurisdiction of the commission, 


3. To consider such other matters as may be assigned to 
it by agreement among the participating Governments 
reached in accordance with the voting procedure provided 
for in Article V, Section 2 hereunder. 


B. The commission shall not make recommendations with 
regard to the conduct of military operations nor with regard 
to territorial adjustments. 


C. The commission in its activities will proceed from the 
fact that there has been formed an Allied Council for Japan 
and will respect existing control machinery in Japan, in- 
cluding the chain of command from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the supreme commander’s command of occupa- 
tion forces. 


ITT. Functions of the United States Government. 


1. The United States Government shall prepare directives 
in accordance with policy decisions of the commission and 
shall transmit them to the supreme commander through the 
appropriate United States Government agency. The supreme 
commander shall be charged with the implementation of 
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the directives which express the policy decisions of the cor 
mission, 


2. If the commission decides that any directive or action 


reviewed in accordance with Article II-A-2 should be modi- 
fied, its decision shall be regarded as a policy decision. 

3. The United States Government may issue interim di- 
rectives to the supreme commander pending action by the 
commission whenever urgent matters arise not covered by 
policies already formulated by the commission; provided that 
any directive dealing with fundamental changes in the Japa- 
nese constitutional structure or in the regime of control, 
or dealing with a change in the Japanese Government as a 
whole, will be issued only following consultation and fol- 
lowing the attainment of agreement in the Far Eastern 
Commission. 


4. All directives issued shall be filed with the commission. 
IV. Other Methods of Consultation. 


The establishment of the commission shall not preclude 
the use of other methods of consultation on Far Eastern 
issues by the participating Governments. 


V. Composition. 


1. The Far Eastern Commission shall consist of one rep- 
resentative of each of the states party to this agreement. 
The membership of the commission may be increased by 
agreement among the participating powers as conditions war- 
rant by the addition of representatives of other United Na- 


tions in the Far East or having territories therein. The 


commission shall provide for full and adequate consultations, 
as occasion may require, with representatives of the United 
Nations not members of the commission in regard to mat- 
ters before the commission which are of particular concern 
to such nations. 


2. ‘The commission may take action by less than unani- 
mous vote provided that action shall have the concurrence 
of at least a majority of all the representatives including the 
representatives of the four following powers: United States, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
China. 


VI. Location and Organization. 


1. The Far Eastern Commission shall have its headquar- 
ters in Washington. It may meet at other places as occa- 
sion requires, including Tokyo, if and when it deems it de- 
sirable to do so. It may make such arrangements through 
the chairman as may be practicable for consultation with the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied powers. 


2. Each representative on the commission may be accom- 
panied by an appropriate staff comprising both civilian and 
military representation. 

3. The Commission shall organize its secretariat, appoint 
such committees as may be deemed advisable, and otherwise 
perfect its organization and procedure. 


VII. Termination. 


The Far Eastern Commission shall cease to function when 
a decision to that effect is taken by the concurrence of at 
least a majority of all the representatives including the rep- 
resentatives of the four following powers: United States, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
China. Prior to the termination of its functions, the com- 
mission shall transfer to any interim or permanent security 
organization of which the participating Governments are 
members those functions which may appropriately be trans- 
ferred. 


It was agreed that the Government of the United States 
on behalf of the four powers should present the terms of 
reference to the other Governments specified in Article I 
and invite them to participate in the commission on the re- 
vised basis. 

B. ALiiep CoUNCIL For JAPAN 


The following agreement was also reached, with the con- 
currence of China, for the establishment of an Allied Coun- 
cil for Japan: 


1. There shall be established an Allied Council with its 
seat in Tokyo under the chairmanship of the supreme com- 
mander for the Allied powers (or his deputy) for the pur- 
pose of consulting with and advising the supreme commander 
in regard to the implementation of the terms of surrender, 
the occupation and control of Japan, and of directives sup- 
plementary thereto; and for the purpose of exercising the 
control authority herein granted. 


2. The membership of the Allied Council shall consist 
of the supreme commander (or his deputy), who shall be 
chairman and United States member; a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics member; a Chinese member, and a 
member representing jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India. 


3. Each member shall be entitled to have an appropriate 
staff consisting of military and civilian advisers. 


4. The Allied Council shall meet not less often than 
once every two weeks. 


5. The supreme commander shall issue all orders for the 
implementation of the terms of surrender, the occupation 
and control of Japan, and directives supplementary thereto. 
In all cases action will be carried out under and through the 
supreme commander who is the sole executive authority for 
the Allied powers in Japan. He will consult and advise 
with the council in advance of the issuance of orders on 
matters of substance, the exigencies of the situation per- 
mitting. His decisions upon these matters shall be control- 
ling. 


6. If, regarding the implementation of policy decisions of 
the Far Eastern Commission on questions concerning a 
change in the regime of control, fundamental changes in the 
Japanese constitutional structure, and a change in the Japa- 
nese Government as a whole, a member of the council dis- 
agrees with the Supreme Commander (or his deputy), the 
Supreme Commander will withhold the issuance of orders 
on these questions pending agreement thereon in the Far 
Eastern Commission. 


7. In cases of necessity the Supreme Commander may 
make decisions concerning the change of individual Ministers 
of the Japanese Government, or concerning the filling of 
vacancies created by the resignation of individual Cabinet 
members, after appropriate preliminary consultation with 
the representatives of the other Allied powers on the Allied 
Council. 


Ill. Korea 


1. With a view to the re-establishment of Korea as an 
independent state, the creation of conditions for developing 
the country on democratic principles and the earliest possible 
liquidation of the disastrous results of the protracted Japa- 
nese domination in Korea, there shall be set up a provisional 
Korean democratic government which shall take all the neces- 
sary steps for developing the industry, transport and agri- 
culture of Korea and the national culture of the Korean 
people. 
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2. In order to assist the formation of a provisional Korean 
Government and with a view to the preliminary elaboration 
of the appropriate measures, there shall be established a joint 
commission consisting of representatives of the United States 
command in southern Korea and the Soviet command in 
northern Korea. In preparing their proposals the commis- 
sion shall consult with the Korean democratic parties and 
social organizations. The recommendations worked out by 
the commission shall be presented for the consideration of 
the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
China, the United Kingdom and the United States prior to 
final decision by the two Governments represented on the 
joint commission. - 

3. It shall be the task of the joint commission, with the 
participation of the provisional Korean democratic Govern- 
ment and of the Korean democratic organizations, to work 
out measures also for helping and assisting (trusteeship) 
the political, economic and social progress of the Korean 
people, the development of democratic self-government and 
the establishment of the national independence of Korea. 


The proposals of the joint commission shall be submitted, 
following consultation with the provisional Korean Govern- 
ment, for the joint consideration of the Governments of the 
United States, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom and China for the working out of an agreement 
concerning a four-power trusteeship of Korea for a period 
of up to five years. 

4. For the consideration of urgent problems affecting both 
southern and northern Korea and for the elaboration of 
measures establishing permanent coordination in. adminis- 
trative-economic matters between the United States com- 
mand in southern Korea and the Soviet command in northern 
Korea, a conference of the representatives of the United 
States and Soviet commands in Korea shall be convened 
within a period of two weeks, 


IV. CHINA 


The three Foreign Secretaries exchanged views with re- 
gard to the situation in China. They were in agreement as 
to the need for a unified and democratic China under the 
National Government, for broad participation by democratic 
elements in all branches of the National Government, and 
for a cessation of civil strife. They reafirmed their adher- 
ence to the policy of non-interference in the internal aftairs 
of China. 

Mr. Molotoff and Mr. Byrnes had several conversations 
concerning Soviet and American armed forces in China. 

Mr. Molotoff stated that the Soviet forces had disarmed 
and deported Japanese troops in Manchuria but that with- 
drawal of Soviet forces had been postponed until Feb. 1 at 
the request of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Brynes pointed out that American forces were in 
North China at the request of the Chinese Government, and 
referred also to the primary responsibility of the United 
States in the implementation of the terms of surrender with 
respect to the disarming and deportation of Japanese troops. 
He stated that American forces would be withdrawn just 
as soon as this responsibility was discharged or the Chinese 
Government was in a position to discharge the responsibility 
without the assistance of American forces. 

The two Foreign Secretaries were in complete accord as 
to the desirability of withdrawal of Soviet and American 
forces from China at the earliest practicable moment con- 
sistent with the dischage of their obligations and _responsi- 
bilities. 

V. RUMANIA 

The three Governments are prepared to give King Michael 

the advice for which he has asked in his letter of Aug. 21, 


1945, on the broadening of the Rumanian Government. The 
King should be advised that one member of the National 
Peasant party and one member of the Liberal party should 
be included in the Government. The commission referred to 
below shall satisfy itself that 


A. They are truly representative members of the groups 
of the parties not represented in the Government ; 

B. They are suitable and will work loyally with the Gov- 
ernment. 

The three Governments take note that the Rumanian 
Government thus reorganized should declare that free and 
unfettered elections will be held as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal and secret ballot. All democratic and 
anti-fascist parties should have the right to take part in these 
elections and to put forward candidates. The reorganized 
Government should give assurances concerning the grant of 
freedom of the press, speech, religion and association. 


A. Y. Vyshinski, Ambassador Averell Harriman and Sir 
A. Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission to proceed to 
Bucharest immediately to consult with King Michael and 
members of the present Government with a view to the exe- 
cution of the above-mentioned tasks. 

As soon as these tasks are accomplished and the required 
assurances have been received, the Government of Rumania, 
with which the Soviet Government maintains diplomatic 
relations, will be recognized by the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

VI. ButLcaria 
It is understood by the three Governments that the Soviet 


Government takes upon itself the mission of giving friendly 
advice to the Budgarian Government with regard to the de- 
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sirability of the inclusion in the Bulgarian Government of 
the Fatherland Front, now being formed, of an additional 
two representatives of other democratic groups, who 


A. Are truly representative of the groups of the parties 
which are not participating in the Government and 


B. Are really suitable and will work loyally with the 
Government. 


As soon as the Governments of the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom are convinced that this 
friendly advice has been accepted by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and the said additional representatives have been in- 
cluded in its body, the Government of the United States and 
the Government of the United Kingdom will recognize the 
Bulgarian Government, with which the Government of the 
Soviet Union already has diplomatic relations. 


VII. Tue EstasLisHMENT BY THE UNITED NATIONS OF 
A CoMMISSION FOR THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Discussion of the subject of atomic energy related to the 
question of the establishment of a commission by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom have agreed to 
recommend, for the consideration of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the establishment by the United 
Nations of a commission to consider problems arising from 
the discovery of atomic energy and related matters. They 
have agreed to invite the other permanent members of the 
Security Council, France and China, together with Canada, 
to join with them in assuming the initiative in sponsoring 
the following resolution at the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in January, 1946: 
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RESOLveD by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to establish a commission, with the composition and 
competence set out hereunder, to deal with the problems 
raised by the discovery of atomic energy and other related 
matters. 


I. Establishment of the Commission. 


A commission is hereby established by the General As- 
sembly with the terms of reference set out under Section V 


below. 


II. Relations of the Commission With the Organs of the 
United Nations. 


A. The commission shall submit its reports and recom- 
mendations to the Security Council, and such reports and 
recommendations shall be made public unless the Security 
Council, in the interests of peace and security, otherwise 
directs. In the appropriate cases the Security Council should 
transmit these reports to the General Assembly and the 
members of the United Nations, as well as to the Economic 
and Social Council and other organs within the framework 
of the United Nations. 

B. In view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility 
under the Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the Security Council 
shall issue directions to the commission in matters affecting 
security. On these matters the commission shall be account- 
able for its work to the Security Council. 


III. Composition of the Commission. 


The commission shall be composed of one representative 
from each of those States represented on the Security Coun- 
cil, and Canada, when that State is not a member of the 
Security Council. Each representative on the commission 
may have such assistants as he may desire. 


IV. Rules of Procedure. 


The commission shall have whatever staff it may deem 
necessary, and shall make recommendations for its rules of 
procedure to the Security Council, which shall approve them 
as a procedural matter. 


V. Terms of Reference of the Commission. 


The commission shall proceed with the utmost dispatch 
and inquire into all phases of the problem, and make such 
recommendations from time to time with respect to them as 
it finds possible. In particular the commission shall make 
specific proposals: 

A. For extending between all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information for peaceful ends; 


B. For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary 
to insure its use only for peaceful purposes; 

C. For the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction; 


D. For effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying States against the hazards 
of violations and evasions. 

The work of the commission should proceed by separate 
stages, the successful completion of each of which will de- 
velop the necessary confidence of the world before the next 
stage is undertaken. 

The commission shall not infringe upon the responsibilities 
of any organ of the United Nations, but should present 
recommendations for the consideration of those organs in the 
performance of their tasks under the terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 
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